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THE KIND THAT PAUL FORGOT.* 


F HENRY DRUMMOND is outranked as a theologian; if 
his Pax Vobiscum is sounded where there is no peace; if 


he cleaves asunder the prime motive of existence when he 
severs ‘‘the struggle for life” from ‘‘the struggle for the life 
of others” in parenthood, yet give him credit for one achieve- 
ment: he has named the greatest thing in the world. It is 
no longer the faith that moves mountains, but the charity 
that recreates man in the Divine image. In the Scot’s won- 
derful paraphrase the Pauline code is quickened and takes on 
the hues of life. It is no longer dead dogma. 

But when the peerless letter to the Corinthians has been 
recognized as the embodiment of altruistic religion, there is 
an uncomfortable feeling that Paul forgot something. He 
has given us the charity that suffers and is kind, that forgets 
self, that is superior even to martyrdom and the giving of 
all to the poor; and that is chief of all virtues, the very spirit 
of goodness. But Paul of Damascus lived eighteen hundred 
years ago. He knew all the kinds of charity that were in 


*[This paper with the one following is reprinted from 7he Philistine 
by kind permission of its editor. They are two short briefs 7” re char- 
ity organization, by two men one of whom is apparently ignorant of 
the spirit, purpose and results of charity organization.—ED. | 
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vogue in the first century. He did not know, or he forgot, 
organized charity. 

We have changed many things in eighteen hundred years. 
Charity is one of them. We put motive under a spectrum in 
these days and resolve it into its components. An inspiration 
in bulk, appealing to human sympathies direct, is too gross 
for our times. We are publicists as well as men and women. 
Reflex influences are taken into account. It has been learned 
that pity is a kind of weakness, a confession of human 
frailty. Sorrow and need must be met, but not on impulse. 
The Author of all things created evil as part of the system. 
Let us meet it systematically. Let charity be no longer an 
emotion. Let us organize. 

Before Paul’s time keen-sighted Romans had a hint of the 
sources of bad health. They called it miasma. Terentius 
told his fellow-shakers on the banks of the Tiber about the 
minute creatures that gave them all the chills. No doubt he 
swallowed cholagogue half the year and shivered the other 
half. But the germ theory, as we knew it, was born later. 
It came in via homoeopathy. If like cures like in medics, why 
not in morals? Bacillus kills bacillus. ‘The culture theory 
became the fashion. It fitted the social ills that call for 
charity. We have been treating them on the inoculation plan 
ever since. Organized charity has learned that to relieve 
poverty is to multiply paupers. To feed the hungry promotes 
mendicancy. Mendicancy is not to be promoted. What then 
shall we do with distress? Investigate it. Quizit. Schedule 
it. Post it in ledgers. Dubit ‘‘case one,” ‘‘case thirteen,” 
‘‘case one thousand and one.” ‘Talk of it in the third person. 
Make dependence odious—how? By making it harder to bear. 
Repress impulse. Inoculate the patient with the disease by 
way of back-firing it. Above all, warn all who contemplate 
poverty that it isn’t to be thought of fora moment. It won’t 
pay. 

You keep people off the poor books that way. Keeping 
them off the poor books doesn’t mean that they are not poor, 
but their poverty isn’t a temptation to others. 

There are other benefits from this plan. It promotes mor- 
ality. It has long been settled that only wéll-to-do people 
have a right to have any vices. This beggar may have taken 
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a drink in the year 1857. Brand him ‘‘unworthy.” You 
have ‘‘organized” your charity. Everybody who knows a 
poor person must ‘‘refer the case.” The poor books must be 
opened to the organization. Their elite directory of want 
and misery must be transferred, compared, investigated. Hun- 
ger must wait for investigation. If investigation shows a 
bar sinister anywhere, a break-of-day court record, a degree 
of ‘‘D. D.” (which means drunk and disorderly), deny him 
food and shelter. What right has an ‘‘unworthy” person to 
be hungry or shiver in the north wind? 

When all this is done, and done thoroughly—when all the 
societies report their ‘‘cases” and make them wait for detec- 
tive inquiry; when letters of appeal to the newspapers are 
sent toa board of review; when all impulse is put in cold 
storage, the millennium of organized charity will come. There 
will be no more mendicants. ‘The worthy poor will have be- 
come self-supporting, having no other means of support, and 
the unworthy will have died off. 

It will be seen that this is a great improvement on the happy- 
go-lucky Pauline impulse. It deals with only a phase of the 
boundless charity that informs the universe in the Apostle’s 
scheme, but it is a beginning. Suppose it were applied to 
every phase, where would its regenerate influence end? Sup- 
pose the Father of us all should administer His beneficence 
onsucha plan? What a great world this would be if only the 
worthy obtained mercy—but what a lonely place it would be! 

Wiiiiam McInrTosu. 

(To this arraignment of charity organization, the charity which 

Mr. McIntosh claims Paul forgot, Mr. Almy, the Secretary of the 


Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, New York, makes answer on 
the pages immediately following.—ED. ] 





PAUL KNEW. 


N ARTICLE in a late number of Zhe Philistine names 
Organized Charity as Zhe Aind that Paul Forgot. Such 
an aspersion on a saint’s memory is itself uncharitable. If 
Paul knew his Bible he did not forget the injunction of the 
Old Testament: ‘I wasa Father to the poor, and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out;” and Paul said himself to 
the Thessalonians: ‘‘If any man will not work neither shall 
he eat.” ‘These precepts state two root principles of charity 
organization—information before reformation, and a flat de- 
nial of alms to the indolent. To deny their truth would im- 
ply a ‘‘Philistinism” of the obnoxious kind that Matthew 
Arnold had in mind when he said: ‘‘Philistine gives the no- 
tion of something particularly stiff-necked and perverse in its 
resistence to light.” Even Paul, by the way, was once such 
a Philistine, but we read that as he journeyed towards Damas- 
cus a great light shone around him and he became a new 
man. 

‘‘When letters of appeal to the newspapers are sent toa 
board of review,” our critic says, ‘‘impulse will be put in cold 
storage.” Possibly, but it would no longer be easier for peo- 
ple to work the newspapers than to work themselves. ‘‘Cat- 
alogue poverty,” he says, ‘‘quiz it, register it, dub it case 
one; let hunger wait for an investigation, and if a bar sinis- 
ter appears anywhere, deny food and shelter.” The last sen- 
tence could never have been written if its author had made 
some preliminary inquiries such as modern charity requires. 
The invariable rule of true charity is to relieve urgent dis- 
tress instantly, and to forgive errors seventy times seven 
times even, with a sympathy which never grows callous, if 
there is still a chance of helping. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, money is not a panacea for poverty. If drink has made 
a man poor, money will feed not him but his drunkenness. If 
improvidence is his fault, free lodging, free food, free clothes, 
or even work found ready-made, will only foster his improvi- 
dence. As Miss Dendy says in a recent English work, there 
are so-called charitable institutions which spend huge sums 


in gathering about them colonies of thriftless, indolent loaf- 
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ers, whose only hope of regeneration lies in the very spur of 
hunger which devoted men and women are laboring night and 
day to remove. It is ‘‘moral murder” to teach the poor that 
drunkenness, indolence and improvidence will be toled along 
and that a ‘‘poor face” will draw doles. To interfere lightly 
with the severe laws of nature is to assume a grave responsi- 
bility. ‘‘Suppose the Father of us all should administer His 
beneficence on such a plan?” says our critic. Are we sure he 
does not? 

Pauperism is a disease, and requires more skilled treatment 
and less amateur dosing. Only the most unregenerate Phil- 
istine would complain of the hospitals because they catalogue 
sickness, register it, quiz it, dub it case one, or even let suf- 
fering wait for an investigation, and refuse to administer 
soothing drugs which, //ke a/ms, give a temporary relief with- 
out curing, and are apt to create an appetite which is more 
harmful than the pain which they relieve. 

The Moses has not yet appeared who shall lead the suffer- 
ing masses out of the bondage of poverty, and we know not 
even which road he will go, but perhaps the smoothest way 


and the nearest way is not the one which will prevent back- 
sliding. ‘‘And it came to pass that God led them out, not 
through the way of the PAi/istines, although that was near; 
for God said, Lest peradventure they return to Egypt, but 
God led the people about through the way of the wilderness 
of the Red Sea.” FREDERIC ALMY. 





AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 


w THE March number we published an account of the as- 

sociations of land-owners in Germany, formed for the 
purpose of extending credit among themselves, and thus giv- 
ing a larger working capital. So successful have these co- 
dperative associations been that banks of this type have been 
organized by the thousand in Austria, and by hundreds in 
Italy and France. 

And now they are being strongly advocated for England. 
Mr. Henry W. Wolff, in the April number of the Contempo- 
rary Review, discusses the subject of Agricultural Banks 
somewhat more exhaustively, showing the failure of the at- 
tempts made in other ways to meet the needs of the farmer, 
and the success of this plan. 

‘‘The problem,” he says, ‘‘seems insoluble unless a new 
force can be called into action, qualified to bridge over the 
gulf which now separates Capital from Want, securing the 
capitalist without excessively embarrassing the borrower, and 
setting up a half-way house in which both parties can meet. 
Such a force has been found to exist in Codperation. The 
agricultural banks, therefore, do not come into the field as 
competitors and rivals to ordinary banks. They come into 
the field as auxiliaries and feeders, committed to the task of 
breaking new ground for the other banks, ground which those 
banks cannot directly cultivate, and, by their intervention, of 
making that ground tributary to the great capitalist market, 
from which, of course, ultimately all cash must be drawn. 
That is their first, and, from our present point of view, their 
main task. But incidentally they may do something more, 
which is no less useful. They may keep much of the money 
which now becomes inconveniently lumped together in what 
Cobbett has called ‘wens’ in the districts in which it 
was raised—decentralising, distributing, equalising the divi- 
sion of capital, and so accomplishing a good work which, in 
the opinion of the late M. de Laveleye, may go some way to- 
wards remedying one of our crying economic evils of the day: 
the over-population of towns and the corresponding depletion 


of villages. ‘L’argent fait pousser les hommes, comme l’engrais 
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multiplie les champignons.’ So he says, in direct reference to 
the evil complained of, while speaking specifically of these 
useful banks. ‘Wheresoever the money is, thither will the 
bread-seekers be gathered together.’ ” 

But there is a larger end than the supply of money even. 
The association of men of larger means and of small occu- 
piers is likely to encourage them to codperation in other 
things. ‘‘The banks, creating a bond of union which quali- 
fies members to do more for their common and individual ben- 
efit besides merely raising money, and offering advantages 
which depend wholly upon election of a man by his fellows, 
have it in their power to preach to the heart through that 
most sensitive organ, the pocket, and so to reform morals as 
well as finances. That is the work which philanthropists 
prize the most, and which makes these banks so dear to gov- 
ernments and ministers of religion, that they count it a la- 
bour of love to encourage their formation.” 

‘“‘The banks of this type have done really a marvellous 
amount of good. It is not ardent partisans, but cool and im- 
partial observers, like M. Léon Say and Professor Dobransky, 
who describe their work as perfect ‘wonders.’ M. de Lave- 
leye praises them as warmly. They have raised the well- 
being of the small agricultural population, made these people 
thrifty and businesslike, materially lessened litigation, and 
rescued many a ne’er-do-weel from his evil ways, because with- 
out being honest he could not become a member, without 
keeping honest he could not remain one.” 

‘‘The first and most essential requisite for a good codpera- 
tive bank is, that it should be based upon pure self-help. 
Landlords and capitalists may help. They may do much to 
set the institution upon its first legs. Even in doing this they 
ought, however, to be careful to secure themselves; for every 
departure from self-help must mean mischief. The main 
work must in all cases be done by those who require the credit 
themselves—by them and by those who, to secure it for their 
neighbours, choose to place themselves side by side with 
them, labouring loyally and unselfishly for a means of relief 
which, in the present condition of agriculture, one would 
think, ought to appear deserving of, at any rate, experimen- 
tal application.” 





THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF WEALTH. 


ROFESSOR LEROY BEAULIEU, in a paper recently 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and printed in 
translation in the Popular Science Monthly for April, 1896, 
enumerates three social functions of wealth, and in his enum- 
eration points out the different channels into which one’s sur- 
plus income may be turned. He urges the legitimacy of a 
‘liberal mode of living,” of ‘‘judicious luxury,” of the ‘‘ar- 
tistic decoration of life,” the economical obligation which lies 
upon the wealthy man to reasonably increase his fortune, 
the importance of saving tocreate capital with which to aug- 
ment the productive fund. The social function of wealth then 
comes into play, first of all by assisting the development of 
discoveries and inventions and in experimentation. 

‘*‘A second social function of wealth,” he continues, ‘‘is 
found in enterprises requiring patronage and remunerative 
philanthropy. The term ‘remunerative philanthropy’ may 
have an odd sound to some persons. It is, however, true that 
rich men render great social services by the performance of 
the kind of work which we have designated thus. A portion 
of the revenue of the wealthy might well be devoted to en- 
terprises of general and public utility, which would also, if 
well directed, produce a modest but respectable remuneration. 
‘There are a number of kinds of business capable of return- 
ing a small profit, but in which the chances of gain, though 
not absent, are too limited to attract private speculators, care- 
ful only of their personal interest, which might be undertaken 
by wealthy men satisfied to put out a part of their revenues 
for low interest. An investigat:on made about fifteen years 
ago by the Industrial Society of Upper Alsace brought to 
light several enterprises of this character, inspired by a phil- 
anthropic feeling, and yet giving a modest indemnification 
for the capital invested in them. Among them are societies 
of Popular Credit, of which Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen 
have described admirable types, [see account of these societies 
in the March REvIEw] consumers’ coéperative societies, work- 
ingmen’s insurance under a variety of forms, baths and lava- 


tories for workingmen or for the small middle class, working- 
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men’s lodgings, cheap dining houses, and other establishments 
of similar character. All these organizations that concern 
the people are usually despised by professional speculators 
and by capitalists. 

‘‘Wealthy men might well apply a part of their disposable 
revenues to enterprises of this sort, not as alms, but on the 
score of general utility; and there would be no impropriety in 
their deriving a modest interest from them. Many organiza- 
tions of this kind have been formed during the past quarter 
of a century in England, the United States, and France, and 
have demonstrated the applicability of the method. Associa- 
tions formed for such objects should rigorously maintain the 
self-supporting principle, or aim to pay their own way. 

‘‘Besides the numerous examples furnished by Alsace since 
1850, there are many others in demonstration of the practica- 
bility of the plan we have sketched. Some, in the shape of 
dwelling houses for men of small means, have been described 
by M. Arthur Raffalovich, in his book, Le Logement de Pauvre 
(The Housing of the Poor Man). Some very successful en- 
terprises which might have come under this head have been 
carried out in the United States, England, and France. There 
are in England 2,372 building societies, the most of which 
are based on this principle, which comprised 587,856 members 
at the end of 1892, and had the disposal of 440,641,000, of 
which £24,729,000 were paid in by shareholders and £14,- 
911,000 by depositors. Their profits amounted to 41,897,000, 
or five per cerit. of the capital devoted to the construction of 
convenient dwelling houses for the poor. In a very success- 
ful experiment made by a number of practical philanthropists 
at Lyons, France, ninety houses, containing a thousand sim- 
ple but convenient and healthful suites, returned a profit of 
five and a half per cent., of which the investors received four 
per cent., the statutory maximum, while the rest went to in- 
crease the reserves. The objections which have been alleged 
against these enterprises are not really of great importance. 
It does not follow that because they are not of advantage to 
every one or to the poorest class they are not useful to a very 
considerable class of workmen and small clerks. And while 
there is danger that in the course of time—say after fifty or 
seventy-five years—they will deteriorate or become corrupt, 
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we have no right to conclude that they will not have rendered 
good service in the meantime. It only proves that nothing is 
lasting, and that types and methods will have to be modified, 
every half century, forexample. These establishments foster 
a taste for neatness and hygienic conditions in the house, and 
provide models which private builders may imitate. What 
has thus been done in reference to the house may also be done 
with relation to food. In this, Lyons again has given an in- 
structive example, in the provision that has been made there 
of popular restaurants with low-priced dishes, which yet pay 
a very convenient interest of from three to four per cent. In 
association with enterprises of this kind wealth performs its 
social function without suffering depreciation. 

‘*A third social function of wealth lies in the gratuitous pat- 
ronage of unremunerative works, a sympathetic way of giv- 
ing help where it will be worthily bestowed and thankfully 
received.” 

Under this head are mentioned the great foundations of 
general interest, the finest examples of which benevolence, 
says M. Leroy Beaulieu, have been found among the Ameri- 
cans and in the little states of Greece. ‘The name of Herodes 
Atticus recalls the stupendous gifts which his public spirit 
prompted him to make to Athens, and there are many rich 
men among us who are giving wisely, abundantly, for the 
general good. M. Leroy Beaulieu maintains that the gradual 
transformation after death of private fortunes into collective 
fortunes would be of mischievous economical effect, ‘‘for 
money, except in a few rare exceptions, is better administered 
by individuals who possess it than by collective organizations 
of any kind. Many fortunes are large enough, however, to 
afford considerable sums for these foundations,” and there are 
many other objects that might tempt millionaires. ‘‘This 
function cannot be imposed by law, but must be provided by 
tradition, conscience, and a taste for useful and sympathetic 
activity.” 





METHODS OF TEACHING CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


HE methods pursued by the University of Wisconsin in 
giving instruction in Charities and Correction may 
possibly be suggestive to some of the readers of THE CHARI- 
TIES REVIEW. The general plan of our work was described 
by Dr. Richard T. Ely in the ‘‘Lend a Hand” some time 
since, so that it will only be necessary to briefly touch upon 
some details. 

The School of Economics, Political Science and History 
offers a course entitled ‘‘American Charities and Crime,” 
which is three hours per week and is repeated each semester. 
Four text-books form the basis of the work. That first taken 
up is Warner’s ‘‘ American Charities.” The second is Wines’ 
‘‘Punishment and Reformation.” When the attention of the 
class is not called to other phases of the course, assigned por- 
tions of these text-books are discussed and supplementary 
matter is introduced as a sort of running commentary upon 
the topics suggested by the text. 

This work is supplemented, in the first place, by special 
lecturers who address the class upon topics with which they 
are familiar from practical experience. Many of the lecturers 
are superintendents of our state institutions, or are otherwise 
engaged in either charitable or reformatory work in an official 
capacity. Advantage is always taken of the presence, in 
Madison, of talented persons capable of addressing the class 
on the subjects studied by it. In addition to single addresses 
we have had, this semester, a course of three lectures from 
one of the most prominent men in charity organization work 
in our country. ‘These special lectures remove from Univer- 
sity work the stigma of being exclusively theoretical, and 
thus they increase the friendship and coédperation between the 
University and social workers outside of it. They undoubtedly 
bring, too, an atmosphere of real, practical life into the class 
room, to which the interest of the student readily responds. 
The addresses of special lecturers are always full of a certain 
tonic of good sense applied to social problems, and they 
abound in observations, which, although frequently simple 
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enough, are ‘‘things one would never have thought of,” 
whether they be difficulties pointed out or hopeful symptoms 
enumerated. 

A third phase of our work, and that to which attention is 
here particularly called, has been added this year. It consists 
in excursions made by the class to various state or local char- 
itable and reformatory institutions. The excursion is a form 
of instruction novel to the greater part of the student body. 
When a student finds that he can combine study with an 
interesting excursion, the discovery usually stimulates him to 
greater activity. It leads him also to place a greater value 
upon the results obtained than if they had been acquired by 
more familiar and less direct methods. At the same time the 
student is to some extent released from slavery to the text- 
book, and has experiences which make him a better judge of 
the results of other men’s work. 

Before taking a trip the class has its attention drawn to 
certain points which it may be well to observe in the institu- 
tion to be visited. The use of a note-book is sometimes rec- 
ommended. It is understood that the results of the excursion 
will later be called for. On the first meeting of the class after 
the trip each person is asked to write out the results of his 
own observation and hand them to the instructor. The points 
of value found in the papers thus gathered are tabulated by 
the instructor, and copies of the final report are then made 
and distributed to the class. By this simple method there is 
given to the student the consciousness that the results of the 
excursion will be examined by the instructor. The element 
of rivalry enters into the student’s work. Students are always 
pleased to see that points made by themselves appear in the 
final report. 

Again, the fact that the records of the trip are made per- 
manent, and are placed in the hands of the class, stimulates 
to the best work, because the results are really brought back 
to enrich one’s own note-book. The codperative principle 
stimulates to the production of the best possible joint product. 
The knowledge gained by excursions may, by a skillful in- 
structor, be firmly knit to the body of discussion which is 
connected with text-book work. ‘The experiences of the trips 
form most effective examples with which to illustrate or 
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prove, because they are the clearest and most economical ex- 

amples, and are instantly appreciated by all. 

I need not add that the final reports, properly made up by 
the instructor, tend to systematize the observation of the 
class. The visits of University classes are, almost without 
exception, welcomed by superintendents and principals. Such 
visits, on the part of a company of cultured young people, can 
scarcely fail to cheer and refine the inmates of most of the 
institutions visited. The study which is made of county and 
state institutions is important, because it is vital to the phil- 
anthropic and reformatory work of any region that its best 
educated citizens should be able to judge its existing institu- 
tions properly. The excursion method sets a precedent which 
would be of the most lasting benefit to all social reforms if 
the general public could be induced to follow. The excursion, 
as a supplement to other methods of study, is a teacher of 
truly scientific humbleness, (particularly important, perhaps, 
for youthful reformers), for it shows the complexity and 
interdependence of social problems. 

I add two reports of otir trips, as examples of what may be 
done, even under some disadvantages. 

Dane County Poorhouse and Asylum for Chronic Insane. Visited Decem- 
ber 9, 1895, by Class in Charities and Crime, University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Economics. 

THE COUNTY POORHOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE CLASS. 

I.—MATERIAL, EQUIPMENT. 

Parts of the poorhouse have been built at various times. It is 

therefore of uneven character and value. The older parts of the 

house, where many of the sleeping rooms are located, are imperfectly 
ventilated. 

It is suggested that a special smoking house is furnishing too much 

accommodation for smoking. Superintendent reports that the men 

gather in the smoking house, and can only with difficulty be induced 
to assist in the farm work. 

The floor of the basement, which serves as an eating room, ought 

immediately to be replaced by a cement pavement. 

. Accommodations are, however, on the whole superior to those of 
many self-supporting laborers. 

IIL— MANAGEMENT. 


. The Superintendent and his family are kindly disposed and thor- 
oughly efficient. 
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. The classification carried out is, perhaps, the best practicable; but: 

(a) Some children of a paid assistant, formerly an inmate, should 
be removed. 

(b) Several of the inmates contribute toward their own support. For 
such either the local units or the state ought to provide a suita- 
ble ‘‘Retreat’’ or ‘“‘Old Folks’ Home,” or private enterprise ought 
to be stimulated to provide such a place. 

(c) Acripple boy at the house ought to have been cared for ata 
hospital. 


IIIL—EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE. 


If possible better provision for employment of the inmates during 
the winter should be made. 

A lack of proper literature is to be noticed. No loan library exists 
and few newspapers are to be had. Private philanthropy should 
supply this need. 

A laudable attempt at art decoration was to be noticed. The work 
was done by an inmate. Flowers were also growing in some of the 
rooms. 


IV.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


A more frequent visitation of the poorhouse would result in encour- 
agement to those in charge and would give welcome intercourse for 
the more deserving poor. It might also facilitate the removal of 
those inmates competent to support themselves elsewhere. Private 
enterprise might in some lines supplement what is done at public 
expense. (See III 2.) 


Wisconsin School for the Blind, located at Janesville. Visited November 
22, 1895, by Class in Charities and Crime, University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Economics. 


OBSERVATIONS TABULATED BY THE CLASS. 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


Buildings are comfortable, somewhat old-style in structure, not 
over-crowded. Are located too far from the city and hence cut off 
from many city advantages, especially in winter. 

. Ventilation did not seem to be good, though the steam heating is 
supplemented by fan ventilation. 


MANAGEMENT. 


All were impressed that, because of the educational character of 
this institution, the managing and instructing force should be se- 
lected on the basis of efficiency alone, as in the case of the State 
University. 

The teaching force may, in general, be fairly described as splendid. 
It is suggested that a few male teachers might be wisely retained 
with a view to tone up the pupils somewhat and prevent the growth 
of dependency and over-sensitiveness in them. 
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No skilled oculist is in regular attendance. In Ohio such attend- 
ance has given good satisfaction. 


INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 


Some of the trades taught, such as hand broom-making and hand 
carpet-weaving, seem in danger of being superseded by machine- 
made products. 

Thorough training ought to be introduced in physical culture, em- 
bracing the performance of gymnastic exercises to music, use of 
wands, dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 

Cooking and general housework classes are to be highly praised, 
and these ought to lead the way to systematic training in self-help. 
Why cannot the phonograph be introduced, not only for entertain- 
ment but to supplement class work in the performance of collateral 
work, also to assist in the teaching of music? 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The public should more frequently visit this institution because 
general confidence in the capacity of the blind will thereby be in- 
creased, and this will help to open places for them to be self-sup- 
porting; because it cheers and instructs the students and teaching 
force, puts checks upon abuses and affords recognition for faithful 
work. 


Epw. D. JoNEs. 





OUTLOOK IN CHICAGO. 


T IS due to the Civic Federation that the charity organiza- 
tion movement has prospect of permanence and usefulness 
in Chicago. The Bureau of Charities is the name adopted 
for this new work. It is a branch of the Civic Federation, 
and under its management and care. This has its very con- 
siderable advantages in giving standing and consideration to 
the work, which must have come much more slowly had the 
movement been a separate and independent one. The success 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago in all its undertakings 
thus far, especially in the recent municipal elections, is per- 
haps a guarantee for the future. 

The program of the Bureau includes the usual aims and 
objects of the charity organization society with an important 
addition for so large a city as Chicago, viz: that for the first 
time the definite plan of friendly visiting will be made a sys- 
tematic part of so large a work. It appears that the work in 
London, in New York, and in Philadelphia has not under- 
taken to emphasize this phase of the work primarily. 

From the start the Bureau of Charities of Chicago has had 
the confidence of a number of leading churches. Seventy-five of 
these have begun to send in lists more or less completely of 
personal aid and of codperation through their ladies’ aid soci- 
eties and through friendly visitors. More than forty pastors 
serve on the local district committees, and the spirit of codp- 
eration between the Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
bodies promises well. That such men as Rev. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus and Dr. E. P. Henson have written strong letters 
encouraging the work, and that Mr. Wm. J. Onahan, a prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, has consented to serve on the 
Central Committee of Direction; and that Rev. Emil G. 
Hirsch, the leading Jewish Rabbi, takes part in the educa- 
tional meetings of the society, means that on these broad 
lines there is hope that the unfortunate in Chicago may be 
more tenderly cared for and that the work of permanently 
lifting men and women to better conditions in life will not be 
hampered by any ecclesiastical jealousies. 


The spirit of codperation among the leading philanthropic 
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societies of the city has been very encouraging. In the first 
place the County Agent has permitted a daily list of all per- 
sons aided from the public treasury to be used daily in the 
office of the Bureau of Charities. Through the busiest part 
of the year the Relief and Aid Society, under the experienced 
management of Mr. C. G. Truesdel, has sent a daily list of 
persons aided by that society. ‘The United Hebrew Charities 
and several other leading philanthropic institutions have sent 
lists. The following is a table of those who have thus far 
coéperated through this form of registration: 

The County Agent. 

The Relief and Aid Society. 

United Hebrew Charities. 

The German Aid Society. 

The Norwegian Aid Society. 

The Children’s Aid Society. 

The Philanthropic Department at Hull House. 

The Philanthropic Department at the Commons. 

Northwestern University Settlement. 

Im Street Settlement. 

University of Chicago Settlement. 

The Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

The Home for the Friendless. 

The great problem of the charity organization movement 
in Chicago and the one upon which the success or failure of 
the work ultimately depends, is a proper organization of dis- 
tricts. The city covers 185 square miles as compared with 45 
square miles on Manhattan Island. While this has its defi- 
nite advantages in its effect upon the health of the city, the 
death rate, 15 per thousand, being one of the very lowest 
death rates of any city of the world, yet it has its extreme 
disadvantages from the point of view of associating its phi- 
lanthropic efforts.: An effort is being made to arrange the 
districts of the city so as to include some well-to-do and some 
of the poor in each district. But this sort of philanthropic 
gerrymander is not always easy. Eight centres of district 
organization have thus far been undertaken by the residents 
of different localities. Six of these have definite organiza- 
tion, while a seventh, though not fully organized, has raised 
$500 toward beginning the work in the fall. Three of the 
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districts have employed district agents who have been in the 
field during the past five months. Eleven conferences of 
friendly visitors have been organized and more than 200 per- 
sons have definitely undertaken to work as friendly visitors 
during the past winter. The great extent of territory over 
which a district necessarily extends would make friendly vis- 
iting exceedingly inconvenient were it not that the street car 
service is fairly adequate and rapid. A gentleman who has 
begun as a friendly visitor has taken a family that is nearly 
five miles from his house and yet within his district! The 
direct communication by electric car makes this distance sur- 
mountable. In those districts where work has been most 
definitely organized during the past winter, an interesting 
result has been to find that the people were not in general 
insufficiently helped but over-helped and pauperized—of course 
there were exceptions. In the system as it has hitherto 
worked in Chicago, with from $100,000 to $125,000 per year 
expended by public officials in out-door relief, there has been, 
as always follows such a system, some high-spirited people 
who have suffered for the necessaries of life; but for the 
greater body of those willing to apply, the possibilities of 
self-dependent have not been examined and have not been 
realized by the poor themselves; nor have the possibilities of 
employment and other aid, which always follows an intelli- 
gent system of friendly visiting, been brought into requisition 
at all. Professor Von Reitzenstein, of the University of 
Freiburg, presented a paper at the International Conference 
of Charities in Chicago in which he showed clearly that 
wherever in charitable work the spirit of intelligent personal 
service has been applied, two great results always follow: a 
disclosure of unexpected opportunities towards self-help on 
the part of the poor and of unexpected and fitting help 
directly brought to bear by the well-to-do. 

The Bureau proposes a definite summer campaign, having 
taken steps to establish the Penny Provident Fund, and will 
take such part as can be arranged in the summer care for the 
sick and in general Fresh Air work. 

A series of general educational meetings have been held 
under the auspices of the societies codperating through the 
Bureau of Charities, at which action has been taken looking 
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toward the extension of summer Vacation Schools for the 
children of the poor, and toward some needed legislation re- 
garding the charitable system of the city. 

The Bureau of Charities in Chicago is very largely an ex- 
pression of the work and influence of the several Social Set- 
tlements of the city. There are now ten such settlements. 
They have already led the poor and the well-to-do to a better 
mutual understanding than would otherwise have been possi- 
ble. It ixhard to measure their influence for good extending 
throughout all parts of the community. But for the efforts 
of Miss Addams and Miss Julia C. Lathrop of the Hull House, 
Professor Graham Taylor of the Commons, Miss Mary E. 
McDowell of the University of Chicago Settlement, the work 
of the Bureau of Charities would probably not be in existence 
to-day. When to the influence exerted by these and other 
settlements, the fact is added that the Sociological Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago and the cordial 
good-will of the Northwestern University, in Evanston, are 
strongly with the new movement for larger, intelligent co- 
operation and personal service to the poor, is there not reason 
to believe that Charity Organization has to come to Chicago 


as a permanent factor in its life? 





































GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. 


WO notable contributions of the year will be especially 
valuable to practical workers in charity and correction. 
Professor F. H. Giddings has published his ‘‘Principles of 
Sociology,” a book of earnest thought and, wide erudition. 
The parts which are particularly significant for the present 
purpose are the discussions of ‘’The Social Nature and Social 
Classes” (pp. 121-130), and ‘*The Economic-Ethical Civiliza- 
tion” (pp. 334-354). But no one will gain the full advantage 
of these portions without reading them in their relation to 
the whole story of social evolution. Part of this material 
was presented at the New Haven meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction last year. The clas- 
sification of the members of society is very suggestive, al- 
though one may be disposed to ask why the defective classes 
should not be placed among the social classes as well as pau- 
pers and criminals (‘‘pseudo-social” and ‘‘anti-social”). The 
fact that they are mentioned among the ‘‘personality” classes 
(p. 125) should not exclude them from a place co-ordinate 
with the criminal. But this isa minor matter. The chief 
interest centers in the account of the process of differentia- 
tion by which the troublesome and burdensome members of 
society come into existence. Sociology is declared to be ‘‘an 
interpretation of human society in terms of natural causa- 
tion. It refuses to look upon humanity as outside of the cos- 
mical process.” It is ‘‘an attempt to account for the origin, 
growth, structure and activities of society by the operation 
of physical, vital and psychical causes, working together in a 
process of evolution.” 

This involves a rather long story and the mastery of many 
factors. The author traverses the ground of psychology, bi- 
ology, anthropology, ethnology, folk-psychology and a good 
deal more. In each field the specialists will probe for weak 
spots. But the ‘‘practical” man will be very impatient that 
the author stops at ‘‘explanation.” ‘‘Specifically, sociology 
is an interpretation of social phenomena in terms of psychi- 
cal activity, organic adjustment, natural selection and the 
conservation of energy. It is strictly an explanatory science, 
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fortifying induction by deduction, and referring effects to 
veritable causes.” Now merely ‘‘practical” people are under 
pressure to become irritated with interpretations and explan- 
ations. They want directions for doing things. They count 
it lost time to seek for causes. Happily this impatient tem- 
per seems to be subsiding. Hasty dashes at philanthropy 
followed by cold chills of defeat have left us sober. 

In his own defense the author says: ‘‘Some of the facts 
that a science deals with are more practical than others be- 
cause our daily lives are in more immediate contact with 
them; but as knowable facts they admit of explanation; the 
explanation is a theory, and if we do not see it to be a coérdi- 
nate part of the larger theory of our subject in its entirety, 
the reason is that we have not yet fully worked out the logi- 
cal subordination of its particular theories. More adequate 
issues of practical sociology may be looked for if we can ef- 
fect a scientific arrangement of the problems. If association 
necessarily modifies the physical, mental and moral nature, 
but-not equally in all individuals, and if unequal degrees of 
adjustment to the social conditions of life are therefore inevi- 


table, we have an explanation of the differentiation of the 
population into classes, with well-marked differences of phy- 
sical, mental and social nature. Therefore it may be that in 
a true theory of social evolution we shall find an interpreta- 
tion that will create a scientific order in the maze of facts of 


practical sociology.” 

This reasoning recalls the important discussion of Matthew 
Arnold in ‘‘Culture and Anarchy,” when he pleads for the 
caution and patience of science. ‘*‘Whereas the passion for 
doing good is apt to be overhasty in determining what reason 
and the will of God say, because its turn is for acting rather 
than thinking and it wants to begin to act; and whereas it is 
apt to take its own conceptions, which procecd from its own 
state of development and share in all the imperfections and 
immaturities of this, for a basis of action; what distinguishes 
culture is, that it is possessed by the scientific passion as 
well as the passion of doing good. And knowing that no 
action or institution can be salutary and stable which is not 
based on reason and the will of God, it is not so bent on act- 
ing and instituting, even with the great aim of diminishing 
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human error and misery ever before its thoughts, but that it 
can remember that acting and instituting are of little use, 
unless we know how and what we ought to act and to insti- 
tute.” By the time one has carefully read ‘‘Principles of So- 
ciology” he will at least discern the place in the great scheme 
of society which is occupied by his pet charity or his favorite 
scheme of philanthropy. 

Very much closer to the subject of the nature and cause of 
degeneracy is the recent work of Charles Féré, La famille 
neuropathique, which deserves to be translated into English 
in spite of its somewhat technical character. His thesis is 
that there is a decadent stock of persons who have fallen be- 
low the average level of vitality, are not adapted to competi- 
tive life and cannot learn to adapt themselves to modern con- 
ditions. He does not believe, with Lombroso, that they are 
examples of reversion to savage conditions, but rather of ar- 
rested and perverted development. ‘They tend to extinction 
from lack of reproductive vigor and because they incline to 
use stimulants and narcotics which are peculiarly deadly in 
their effects. The process may be arrested somewhat by in- 
termarriage with a stronger stock, but then the higher speci- 
mens suffer more than they impart. It is too great a risk for 
a healthy woman of good parentage to take a lover to referm 
him and bear him imbecile children. Favorable conditions of 
nutrition may elevate the grade of vitality. But, on the 
whole, social control must be directed to quicken the natural 
process of extinction, and make it as painless and safe as pos- 
sible. 

Rev. W. D. Morrison, Chaplain of Wandworth Prison, to 
whose fertile pen we owe so much good discussion, has 
brought out a translation of the more important portions of 
the famous work of E. Ferri, ‘‘Criminal Sociology.” This 
work takes up the subject where it is dropped in general 
works on sociology and carries it out in detail. English read- 
ers are here able for the first time to make the acquaintance 
of the ‘‘Italian School” of criminologists at first hand. Some 
of the more striking features of the work are its classifica- 
tion of criminals based on their distinctive traits, the bal- 
anced statement of the cosmic, physical and social causes of 
the criminal disposition, the criticism of penalty as a means 
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of social defense, and the program of general reforms which 
should be substituted for prisons and punishments. 

It may turn out that the value of penal methods has been 
underestimated, but no one can read the work without feeling 
more strongly that prevention is better than cure, for pauper- 
ism as well as for crime. Indeed the more effective and hope- 
ful measures are in the field of child-saving, as all charity 
workers have long since discovered. The revelations of 
Ferri’s book, however, show that back of child culture is child 
production, and that even the kindergarten, for some natures, 
comes too late. Thus we started with a notice of a work on 
general sociology and passed into the sphere of social pathol- 
ogy and particular reforms. But from the special we must 
ever rise to the general and see that each benevolent effort 
must form part of a social system as each idea must, to be 
comprehended, find a setting in a system of sociology. 


The University of Chicago. C. R. HENDERSON. 





JOHN GLENN. 


HE following is an extract from the address of President 
D. C. Gilman in memory of John Glenn, of Baltimore: 

‘During the later years of Mr. Glenn’s life he was known 
throughout this community as one of the most thorough stu- 
dents of social problems among us. To a considerable extent 
he was acquainted with the books upon these subjects, fol- 
lowing with ease both German and French authorities; he 
was more distinguished as an investigator and thinker 
respecting the problems of poverty and want as developed in 
a large city. 

‘‘Like a wise researcher, he went to the original sources of 
information, the stories of the poor. He inquired, like a good 
physician, into the causes of distress, and he watched, with 
the most careful attention, the results that followed from the 
remedies proposed. As a surgeon in the hospital observes 
with anxious care the recovery of a patient from whom he has 
removed a morbid growth, or as he suggests with enlight- 
ened sympathy the appropriate tonics, so our friend was 
wonted to watch the restoration of thrift and comfort to the 
patients of his charge. His imagination enabled him to pic- 
ture the situation, and his memory was charged with a know- 
ledge of all the circumstances and of the efficacious remedies. 
When we add tenderness and judgment to imagination and 
memory, we have an almost perfect adviser of the poor and 
friendless. 

‘“‘Mr. Glenn early became acquainted with what we are 
accustomed to call the principles of charity organization. By 
this is meant that he became convinced of the importance of 
bestowing such aid upon the needy as will help them to be- 
come self-sustaining and self-respecting. So fully persuaded 
was he that friendly help was more useful than unfriendly 
alms, that he was sometimes impatient toward those who 
adopted the easiest mode of bestowing relief, as it happened 
to be called for, without adequate investigation. He re- 
gretted deeply the waste which comes from the random 
bestowal of alms, by private or public agency, without a 
simultaneous effort to promote industry, temperance, economy 
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and self-denial on the part of the recipients. Yet such usages 
are so common in this and other communities, and such meas- 
ures are so much easier than the other processes that strong 
protests, like Mr. Glenn’s, were needed in order to arouse 
attention and secure reforms. 

‘‘He was a constant attendant at the meetings of the man- 
agers of the Charity Organization Society, he was chairman 
of our executive committee, and he rendered the still greater 
service of presiding over one of the district boards of friendly 
visitors. 

**But while he was a student of these social evils in their 
actual environment, he was eager to learn the experience of 
others. Many a long journey has he taken for the purpose of 
seeing the best forms of institutional management in charita- 
ble societies and in reformatories and almshouses. Baltimore 
is indebted to him, more than to anyone else, for the repeated 
public conferences that have been held upon the administra- 
tion of charities—conferences in which some of the foremost 
men of the country have taken part. Hayes, Potter, Abbott, 
Brace, Wines, Wayland, Brockway, Hare, Paine, Peabody, 
De Forrest and many more occur to me among those who have 
addressed us. Such men were always ready to respond to his 
summons. 

‘In the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
he has been for several years an influential member, attending 
the meetings, taking part in the debates, and helping to form- 
ulate sound ‘conclusions and thus to develop and organize 
public opinion. It was his special desire that educated young 
men, graduates of colleges and universities, should become 
acquainted with the experience of wise and thoughtful phi- 
lanthropists, so that as ministers, lawyers, physicians, teach- 
ers, editors and writers they might each in his sphere help on 
the uplifting of the downcast. He encouraged the publica- 
tion of books and essays, the maintenance of journals of char- 
ity and the delivery of lectures. 

‘In no particular was his influence more remarkable than 
it was in the discovery and education of able young men. 
This city has scores of intelligent, educated, benevolent 
helpers in every good work, both men and women, who have 
been inspired and guided by the exampleof John Glenn. His 
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pleasant humor, his self-forgetfulness, his unfailing patience, 
his wide experience, his appreciation not only of difficulties 
but of remedies, enabled him to win and keep the confidence 
of the young. Nor is Baltimore the only city thus indebted 
to him. On the Pacific coast, one of the ablest writers on 
pauperism dedicates his book to Mr. Glenn. At the head of 
a Western college is another of his pupils. The professor of 
sociology in a great university gained a part of his experience 
in Baltimore. To New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, Hartford, 
and I dare say, to other cities, our former colleagues have 
gone forth; and each one of them, I am sure, if we could hear 
his voice, would now acknowledge the benefit he received 
from personal relations with the friend we mourn. 

‘‘Mr. Glenn was far from being a mere philosopher in phi- 
lanthropy. I have already mentioned his devotion to the 
work of the friendly visitor. But his efforts were not limited 
to charity organization. He never failed to remember that 
the community should be so organized at every point as to 
help those who are helping themselves. He longed to have 
the Bayview Asylum become a place where work might take 
the place of idleness, and industry might drive off intemper- 
ance. He was the orginator, as I suppose, of that most use- 
ful agency, the Electric Sewing-Machine Rooms, where many 
poor women otherwise incapable of earning their bread are 
efficiently helped. He was active in the management of the 
School for the Blind. He took a part in the management of 
the Provident Savings Bank, which has been a most useful 
organization, enabling anyone to put by, safely, for a rainy 
day, the most limited sum. Of the Friendly Inn and the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge, he was also a promoter. In the ‘emer- 
gency’ committees of recent years there was no one more con- 
stant, more wise, or more liberal, than he in providing relief 
proportionate to exertion. In every way he endeavored to 
secure the codperation of the existing philanthropic associa- 
tions with the other organizations of a mercantile and finan- 
cial character—so that charity might be promoted on business 
principles. He longed to see the day when all our associa- 
tions for the relief of the poor and distressed should act to- 
gether as a body of ‘united workers,’ for the good of the 
distressed and needy.” 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF 
A WESTERN TOWN. 


(Continued from the March number.] 
VI. SocrAL, AGGREGATES. 


Many unifying and dispersive influences have constantly 
tended to arrange the population into groups. Such 
groups as are to be discussed under the head of Social Aggre- 
gates have no reference to the land, and are to be distin- 
guished from those arrangements of population and land into 
functional groups which will be treated under the title ‘‘Social 
Organs.” ‘They are groups which may be voluntarily formed, 
or which may exist unconsciously, but they arise from certain 
natural affinities between their members. While they are 
not, strictly speaking, functional groups, yet they are of great 
social importance, now facilitating codperation, now stimu- 
lating to competition. Competition between them may turn 
into bitter rivalry, then dissension, then disruption. 

The influence of sectarianism began early and has played 
an important part in the social life of Galesburg. In 1845 
the differences between the Presbyterian and Congregational 
elements of the church became so great as to necessitate a 
compromise. ‘Then the question arose as to the rights of 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism in the college. The 
community was racked by a bitter fight. Village, college, 
church, and even families, were divided against themselves. 
The storm blew over, but the Presbyterians withdrew, in 
1851, into a separate body. The college remained intact, and 
now is nomirially, practically, and in spirit, undenomi- 
national. Here began the division of the church into branches 
which have since grown harmoniously front a common trunk. 
The lines which separate the denominations are dividing lines 
between certain social sets. Each one of the twenty churches 
has its peculiar social gatherings. For many years the social 
life of the churches was the principal social life of the town. 
Many persons to-day can count most of their associates with- 


out leaving the limits of their church. This grouping on 
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church lines is not antagonistic except in rare cases, as, to 
some extent, between Catholics and Protestants. 

There were at first no class distinctions. The ditch-digger 
sat with his employer’s family at dinner. One day a lady 
from the luxury of an eastern home declared that servants 
should not eat with her. This startling innovation furnished 
a fertile subject for discussion in the village. About 1841 
certain new colonists fancied that the founders and trustees 
of the college were too ‘‘aristocratic” in their control of the 
village. Municipal politics began with the formation of the 
‘‘Anti-Trustee Party.” To-day Galesburg is freer from 
strong class distinctions than many towns. Yet certain 
streets are known as ‘‘fashionable;” railroad and shop men 
characterize certain localities; certain districts are inhabited 
almost entirely by the poorer portion of the population; 
the sale of liquor is restricted to certain other well-defined 
areas. As people of like tastes, equal means, or other natural 
affinities group together, they give character to the material 
arrangements of the town. 

There is practically no aristocracy of wealth. If any por- 
tion of the population merits the title of aristocracy, it bears 
it by right of inheritance from the original aristocracy to 
which the anti-trustee party opposed itself. It centers around 
the educational institutions—a literary aristocracy. Even in 
the incipient aristocracy of wealth a large proportion is com- 
posed of trustees and graduates of the educational institu- 
tions. A considerable amount of conservatism has been 
manifested in the town, usually represented by the ‘‘old set- 
tlers” who have formed a sort of aristocracy of family. It is 
these old settlers who have objected to the modernizing of 
landmark buildings, and to the renovation of old ideas, and 
their wishes have been respected by the younger families with 
a sort of veneration. But these things are being rapidly 
swept away with the progress of the times. 

Another important grouping of population is according to 
nationality. In 1847 four Swedish families came to Gales- 
burg. Upon the building of the railroad (1852-56) large 
numbers came, and now one-fourth of the population is of 
Swedish descent. The railroad also attracted the Irish who 
are now very numerous. There are about eight hundred 
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Negroes, for whom Galesburg seems to have been a haven 
since the days of the Underground Railroad. There are a 
good many Germans and a scattering of other nationalities. 
Some of these are distributed throughout the town; but most of 
them, particularly the Swedes, Irish, and Negroes, have colo- 
nized certain portions upon which they have stamped their 
race characteristics. 

Not only have these nationalities grouped themselves geo- 
graphically; they usually think and act in groups and have 
great significance in the industrial, political and social life of 
the community. The ‘‘Swedish vote” and the ‘‘Irish vote” 
are important factors in municipal elections. The election of 
1895 was interesting in this connection. In national politics. 
the Swedes are Republicans and the Irish Democrats. In 
municipal affairs the Swedes vote the Citizens’ ticket while 
the Irish are Liberals. The Citizens had been victorious in 
recent elections. Asa result the Liberal party disbanded in 
1895 and a Republican ticket was substituted with a promi- 
nent Swede at its head for mayor. This was calculated to 
draw the Swedish vote from the Citizens; and, as the Citizens’ 
candidate for mayor was said to be supported by the A. P. A., 
it was natural to expect that the Irish, who are Catholics, 
would also vote with the Republicans. But labor organiza- 
tions took a hand, and other influences operated, strong 
enough to overcome nationality and traditional party feeling, 
and calculations failed. The Irish and Swedes voted together 
for the first time and the Citizens’ ticket was elected with an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Swedes are industrious and thrifty. The majority of 
them own their homes which are neat and comfortable. 
Many are laborers, but a large part are skilled mechanics and 
merchants. Some have amassed comfortable fortunes. They 
have their own churches and parochial schools, societies, etc., 
but unite with all good citizens in movements to establish 
law and order, and to build up the community. 

The Irish population also contains many good citizens. 
But as a whole they are not as steady or thrifty as the 
Swedes. They are largely laborers and many are employed 
on the railroad, which institution attracted them in large 
numbers about 1852. They have settled chiefly in the south 
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end of town conveniently near the railroad yards. The Swedes 
and Irish supply most of the domestic service of the com- 
munity. 

The Negroes have two main colonies, in the southeast and 
southwest parts of town, although there are small groups 
elsewhere. Indolence and lack of thrift characterize many of 
them, and their quarters are dilapidated and untidy. Many 
of them have more or less steady employment in the humbler 
walks of life, and some have won for themselves a .respected 
place in the community and a comfortable competence. They 
demand and receive some recognition in municipal affairs by 
appointments on the police force and to other minor offices. 
They have two churches and numerous societies. 

The only other foreign element that is large enough to be 
of much importance is the German. They are scattered 
through the town and are a diligent and generally prosperous 
class. A number of them are well-to-do and take a prominent 
part in municipal affairs. They have a liberal method of 
thinking that does not altogether harmonize with the senti- 
ment of the community at large. The saloon interests are 
largely manipulated by them, assisted by the Irish. They 
have a small church in which services are conducted in their 
native tongue. 

Railroad employés form another group of considerable im- 
portance. The great mass of them occupies the south and 
east parts of town. ‘There are several thousand people in 
Galesburg directly dependent upon the railroads. They have 
their own organizations and social life. Partly through their 
own wishes and partly through a misunderstanding of them 
on the part of the rest of the population, they have been 
isolated socially more than is right; but the barrier is being 
rapidly broken down. As a class, they are a free-and-easy 
set of people, but industrious and faithful. The ideals and 
tone of this class have been rapidly advancing in recent years, 
and they are now taking a prominent place in municipal 
affairs. 

Besides these larger and rather constant groups, there are 
many minor aggregations. There are friendships, cliques, 
society sets; the ‘‘town set” and the ‘‘college set.” ‘There are 
family reunions and neighborhood gatherings. ‘There are 
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groups drawn together by some common past experience 
which leads to reunions of college and school classes, of the 
survivors of the Chatsworth wreck, of the Jayhawkers. 
There are North side clubs and South side clubs, and count- 
less other groups, large and small, drawn together by coinci- 
dences of location, of taste, of occupation, of experience. The 
community is thus shattered, as it were, into a great many 
pieces, very much as a mass of mercury, let fall, resolves itself 
into a thousand globules. Nor are these globules of society 
more stable, in structure, than the globules of mercury. They 
are constantly changing form, coalescing with each other, or 
dividing into smaller parts. The alumni of a certain class in 
Knox College include lawyers, doctors, merchants, teachers, 
each belonging to his peculiar social groups. At Commence- 
ment time memories of their college days arouse emotions 
which draw them away from their daily activities, for a time, 
into a reunion where everything is forgotten but class feeling. 
A movement is now started to raise money for an improve- 
ment in the college. The class group becomes merged into a 
larger college group whose motive is loyalty to the institu- 
tion. If the money is for a building which will adorn the 
city, ‘public spirit” is added to the motive, and a large num- 
ber of citizens becomes included in the group. ‘The move- 
ment extends to alumni and friends of the institution through- 
out the country. Nosooner is the object attained than the 
mass falls to pieces and each individual finds himself a mem- 
ber of other entirely different groups. 

Many of these more permanent aggregates serve to bind 
Galesburg to the larger whole of society much as family rela- 
tionships do. Graduates from Knox and Lombard Colleges 
have found their way to all parts of the globe, and through 
them Galesburg becomes widely known and in turn develops 
a living interest in remote portions of society. Galesburg is 
a stronghold of secret societies. In so far as these are bene- 
ficiary, or perform other social functions, they should not be 
classed with simple aggregates of population. Yet they are, 
in large measure, artificial aggregates which are of great 
structural importance in binding together widely separated 
portions of society in sympathy and helpfulness. 

The stability of the community depends upon the harmony 
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of its constituent groups. The individual and, to a greater 
degree, the family are bonds of union between them. A cer- 
tain citizen of Galesburg belongs to nearly every secret soci- 
ety in town, and has numerous other social and business rela- 
tions. In his family are members of at least two different 
churches, pupils in several schools, and representatives of a 
great variety of social ‘‘sets.” A lady gives a series of par- 
ties at which are represented entirely different sets, with no 
particular affinities but which find a bond of union in the hos- 
tess. The senior classes of Knox and Lombard Colleges re- 
cently met at the home of a lady who had a niece in one, and 
a nephew in the other, of the institutions. 

The truly organic connection between these groups is not 
recognized until discord occurs between some of them. 
Strikes, which have resulted from discord between the labor 
and capitalist classes, have paralyzed the whole community. 
It was a tacit, and perhaps unconscious, recognition of this. 
mutual dependence, when one of the public-spirited citizens 
of Galesburg invited to his newly completed residence every 
man, from hod-carrier to architect, who had shared in its con-- 
struction. 


VII. Socrart OrGANS. 


We have seen how some of these aggregates of individuals. 
held together simply by sympathetic bonds might temporarily 
assume purposive organization. Thus, the alumni of the 
college, an unorganized aggregate, may temporarily organize 
to further the interests of their a/ma mater. A neighborhood 
group may combine systematically to improve its portion of 
the community. A nationality may co-operate for political 
purposes. Such changes from a simple aggregate to an or- 
ganized functional group may become permanent and com- 
plete. Thus, in the original church were groups of people- 
marked only by different shades of doctrinal belief. The lines. 
between these groups became more and more pronounced un- 
til finally one group after another withdrew to form new 
churches. Men of the same craft have a natural bond of 
sympathy which forms them into a distinct social aggregate; 
but when these craftsmen organize into a labor union, the 
aggregate becomes an organ—i. e., a functional group. ‘The 
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dividing line between these two classes of social groups is 
not always clearly marked, but they are nevertheless distinct 
in character. Whereas social aggregates are simply group- 
ings of people, social organs are groupings of people with 
material things to perform definite activities. The latter 
may develop naturally out of the former, as we have seen. 
But in a society like Galesburg some of them existed, or were 
created, at the outset. 

Civilization is the control of man over his environment, 
natural and artificial. The more complete this control, the 
more highly developed is the society. Social organs arise to 
accomplish this control and on the other hand, the more com- 
plete the control, the more numerous and diverse do the or- 
gans become. But from the beginning to the end all social 
organs may be classified under three heads: 

(1.) The Sustaining System. 

(2.) The Transporting System. 

(3.) The Regulating System. 

The first comprises all those organs directly concerned in 
gaining control over food conditions which, as has been said, 
lie at the base of all activities. The third comprises those 
organs directly concerned in controlling conduct. The second 
really belongs partly to the first, and partly to the third sys- 
tem, but for convenience is classified separately. 

To avoid confusion it should be observed that every social 
organ possesses within itself, toa greater or less extent, the 
means of sustentation, of transportation, and of regulation; 
but as our analysis does not extend to particular institutions, 
each organ is classified according to its special service to so- 
ciety asa whole. Thus, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad has a sustaining, a transporting and a regulating 
system of its own, but its service to Galesburg is pre-emi- 
nently that of transportation. Again, in the beginning the 
structure of the society was very simple and few specialized 
organs existed. As the town grew, differentiation of struc- 
ture and of activities went on. But this differentiation is 
still far from complete, and many organs perform different 
services at different times. Such are usually classified ac- 
cording to their primary function. ‘Thus, to repeat an illus- 
tration, while the service of the C., B. & Q. R. R. is primar- 
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ily that of transportation, it also contributes to the sustenta- 
tion of the community through its shops, and to its protec- 
tion through its fire department. Company C of the state 
militia is an active organ of protection only in time of dan- 
ger. At other times its members are disbanded and engaged 
in a variety of occupations. 

1. The Sustaining System. (a.) Organs which effect per- 
manent and definite relations between the population and the 
land. ‘The peculiar importance of the family in this respect 
has already been suggested. Every corporation or group of 
individuals which holds a piece of land performs this service. 
When the settlement was made the trustees of Knox College 
controlled the land and exercised their right in determining 
who should occupy it and on what conditions, and in setting 
apart certain portions for special uses. Government is an or- 
gan which has a special function in this direction. It not 
only controls two parks and certain other lands and build- 
ings, but it may condemn and appropriate any private prop- 
erty that may be needed for the public welfare, as for streets, 
railroads, or waterworks. 

There are three Building and Loan Associations in Gales- 
burg which stimulate and facilitate home ownership. These 
associations are all local and their tendency is altogether in 
the direction of forming closer relations between the popula- 
tion and the land by the establishment of homesteads. 

(6.) Organs of Protection. The protection of life and 
property is properly a part of the food process. In the begin- 
ning the service of shelter and defense was performed chiefly 
by each family for itself. It was some time before even a 
hotel was built to afford shelter for the homeless traveler. 
But even in those times the interdependence of all was recog- 
nized in times of disaster. A cry of fire brought out the 
whole village in a united effort to extinguish the flames. 
Neighbors were always ready to offer loans and other aid to 
unfortunate citizens. Now all this is changed. Society has 
delegated official organs for these services. 

The location of the village was itself chosen with regard 
to protection against disease. The significance of the physi- 
cal features in their relation to health is strikingly apparent 
to the people of Galesburg, in view of the problems concern- 
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ing the present drainage and water supply. The adequacy 
and wholesomeness of the water supply is primarily depend- 
ent upon the thickness and relative position of the strata of 
sand and clay beneath the soil. An abundant supply of water 
is obtained from the sands which underlie the whole region. 
Above this sand occurs a stratum of blue clay which forms a 
protecting layer. Where this is absent, as happens in some 
places, there is more danger of contaminated water. This is 
the case in the business portion of thé town where the in- 
creased amount of garbage and filth adds to the danger. The 
city water supply, which is used for drinking purposes 
by a small portion of the population (private wells being 
generally used), is obtained from a system of wells in Cedar 
Fork Valley. These wells happen to be at a point where 
Cedar Fork has partly eroded the protecting clays. This, to- 
gether with the fact that a cemetery is not far distant and 
that Cedar Fork carries off the sewage of the town, has cast 
a suspicion on this water. However, the blue clay at this 
point is only less thick than elsewhere, and chemical analysis 
of the water has shown it to be as pure as other well water. 

The natural drainage of Galesburg is excellent, except ina 
small area in the southeast part of town, a perfect network 
of drains being formed by Cedar Fork and its tributaries. 
The sewers of the city open into these streams. All of these 
natural and artificial arrangements belong to the protecting 
organs of the community, and the object of the organs is to 
gain control over the natural environment for the preserva- 
tion of life and health. 

The first record we have of any organized public care for 
health is after the town was incorporated in 1841. Among 
the duties assigned the trustees was that of ‘‘securing the 
general health of the inhabitants,” and of ‘‘keeping in repair 
the drains and sewers.” In 1841 Cedar Fork, a larger stream 
than now, became clogged with sawdust from the mill. The 
committee of one, appointed by the trustees to investigate, 
reported vigorously on the subject, pledging himself, ‘‘should 
mildness and good nature fail, to lend a hand in applying the 
strong armof the law.” In 1849 the Board of Health, which 
had grown into existence, received information of the ap- 
proach of a band of cholera-afflicted Swedish immigrants. 
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Word was sent to them not to enter the town, though aid was 
offered them, and a stirring appeal was published in the 
Knox Intelligencer to ‘‘use every means to avert the impend- 
ing danger. Let your premises be thoroughly cleansed and 
purified. Remove everything that will tend to invite disease.” 

The duties of the Board of Health continued to become 
more detailed and more definite. A Commissioner of Health 
was appointed to have general supervision over the sanitation 
of the town and to report to the Board for action. A Health 
Policeman was appointed. These officers inspect drains, 
sinks and cellars in private houses, and fruit and meats in 
markets. The causes of contagious diseases are examined 
and measures taken to check and prevent them. ‘There was 
one physician in the original colony; now there are over fifty, 
and their labor is divided into the hands of specialists. One 
physician is paid by the city and treats patients without 
means of their own. Professional nurses are scattered 
through the city. ‘There are one public and two or three pri- 
vate hospitals, with their physicians, nurses and appliances. 
The present appeal of the Y. M. C. A. for a gymnasium is an 
attempt to establish another institution to provide for the 
health of a large portion of the population. 

Another set of institutions has developed for the protection 
of property. A fire in the village caused the suspension of 
all activities, while the citizens gathered ez masse to extin- 
guish the blaze. As soon as a line of men was formed to 
pass buckets from cistern to roof a simple organ was created. 
Then came the days of hand engine and volunteer fire com- 
panies, which have now been replaced by chemical and steam 
engines and permanently organized fire companies. Water 
for fire purposes was at first supplied by cisterns and wells. 
When the C., B. & Q. R. R. established its system of water- 
works, drawing its supply from a large reservoir east of town, 
it secured better protection for itself and a portion of the 
town. In 1883 a water franchise was granted to a private in- 
dividual who established a system of wells with a standpipe 
and pumping station, and put in water mains and hydrants. 
This system proved a failure, the franchise was revoked, and 
the city now owns its waterworks with a new system of wells 
which have thus far proved adequate. 
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A fire committee was appointed in the city council and a 
board of fire commissioners formed. Fire limits were estab- 
lished to cover the business portion of the town and within 
this area materials for building and methods of construction 
are regulated by law. Inspectors are appointed to examine 
buildings and flues. This service has thus continually 
grown more specialized and is chiefly centralized in the gov- 
ernment. 

In the ‘‘homogeneous” days of the colony every citizen was 
ready to share the losses and misfortunes of his neighbor. 
As the town grew and antagonistic interests arose, no one 
had the time, means, or inclination to do so. Insurance com- 
panies entered and assumed the service. Such institutions 
illustrate in an interesting manner the specialization of a par- 
ticular service for the community by a single organ. In the 
early days the community at large contributed directly toa 
member who had suffered loss by fire. They were moved 
largely by sympathy, but they knew full well that they would 
likewise be assisted in similar circumstances. Today all prop- 
erty owners, moved by self-interest, have delegated their com- 
panies as special agents to insure them against loss, paying 
them a small sum nominally for assuming the risk, a portion 
of which goes, however, to make up the losses of unfortunate 
individuals. Social organs relieve society at large of much 
labor but not of responsibility. 

There are about twenty such agencies in the city which in- 
sure against: loss by fire, storm, lightning, accident, etc. 
Nore of these companies confines its operations to this com- 
munity. The headquarters of most of them are in different 
cities, the Galesburg agencies being sub-centers. Every prem- 
ium paid in Galesburg helps to protect thousands of unknown 
individuals; and these unknown individuals in all partsof the 
country are paying losses in Galesburg. Such institutions 
thus bind all society into an organic whole. 

Formerly the family shelter and its guardian afforded such 
protection as was necessary against human enemies to society. 
As the community became ‘‘civilized” the amount of respect 
it contained for the rights of others seemed to diminish. 
Therefore certain organs were deputized to protect the soci- 
ety against itself. Constables were appointed to be ‘‘conser- 
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vators of the peace,” and a lock-up was constructed. With 
the city organization came a police department which has 
gradually developed to its present state of completeness, with 
night and day forces, patrol wagon, poundmaster, etc. It is 
worthy of note that Galesburg supports the smallest police 
force of any town of its size in the state. As Galesburg is 
the county seat, here are located the county jail and the sher- 
iff with his deputies. The police department, together with 
the whole judicial system, while protective in its nature, is 
really a part of the regulating system of organs. 

It is said that before 1853 there was no need of banks, as 
there was no money. In that year a small bank was estab- 
lished in the second story of a building on the public square. 
To-day there are five banks, a part of whose service it is to 
protect the wealth of the community. Some of them have 
safety deposit vaults in connection with them. The banks 
and many other institutions employ private watchmen. The 
street lighting system is a part of the protective arrange- 
ment. Oil lamps were followed by gas lights which have, in 
turn, given way to a system of electric lamps. The Gales- 
burg Gas, Electric Light & Power Company is a private cor- 
poration. 

Among other protective agencies may be mentioned Com- 
pany C, I. N. G., which is a part of the larger protective and 
regulative organ of the state. There are three Commercial 
Agencies operating in Galesburg, which protect business 
men from fraudulent and financially weak individuals 
and corporations by a system which will be mentioned 
elsewhere. 

(c.) Organs for the Production and Exchange of Wealth. 
Wealth is the third fundamental element of society. It may 
be called a secondary element, for it is the result of the com- 
bination of the two primary elements, of the development 
of land by population. The first care of the settlers was for 
the protection of life and health. This once secured, atten- 
tion was turned more specifically to the production of wealth 
without which progress is impossible. It must be remem- 
bered that the colonists did not begin to create a society ex- 
clusively from raw materials. They were already members 
of a highly developed society and brought with them to their 
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new home a certain amount of acquired wealth, besides a 
mental endowment derived from the past evolution of society. 
Like a transplanted scion they possessed potentially all the 
resources of the parent stock. As the production of wealth 
began anew growth proceeded. 

Business began on the site of Galesburg in 1835 with the 
purchase of a half township of land for $14,821.10. The 
mere fact of settlement increased the value of the land from 
$1.25 to $5.00 per acre. By 1860 a single lot on Main street, 
66x100 feet, sold for $7,000.00. In 1849 the total tax assess- 
ments within the town limits were $64,945; in 1855, $399,700; 
in 1894, $2,877,003. ‘Thus wealth increased. 

We again find the physical features of the location assum- 
ing vast importance, determining the character of industries 
and the possibility of growth. When the first man on the 
ground was hauling logs to the village site, a resident of the 
timber said to him, ‘‘I would not give that old horse for the 
best four sections of land anywhere around here.” In 1837 a 
colonist ‘‘spent a week in gathering up a half dozen bushels 
of wheat,” and carted it from thirty to seventy miles to mill. 
‘*A little corn, a few potatoes and garden vegetables were 
raised on the colony farm.” In 1894 about 120,000 bushels of 
corn, oats and wheat were shipped from Galesburg, and prob- 
ably 30,000 retained for home consumption. This does not 
indicate the entire product of the surrounding country, for 
every little town on the railroads within a few miles of Gales- 
burg has its,elevators through which a constant stream is 
pouring into the great commercial centers. 

Water power was lacking but quantities of steam power 
lay buried in extensive coal fields. ‘The mines near town are 
not worked so extensively as formerly, since railroads have 
brought nearer the larger fields of the central and eastern 
parts of the state. The first house built in Galesburg had in 
its structure brick made from the clay in Cedar Fork Valley. 
Galesburg has always had brick yards, but not until 1883 was 
the enormous deposit of shaly clay in Court Creek Valley 
made to yield its supply for the manufacture of rock-like pav- 
ing brick. This industry which employs several hundred 
men in five factories, has produced the suburb of East Gales- 
burg, has promoted the construction of excellent pavements, 
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and has drawn attention and wealth from all parts of the 
country. 

The character of the land has influenced the industries in 
another way. In 1836 George W. Brown settled on a farm 
near Galesburg. Being a natural mechanic he turned his 
attention to improving methods of planting grain. In 1851 
he made a combination cultivator and corn planter with which 
he planted several acres. His great factory now employs 
several hundred men and turns out thousands of machines 
which have found their way to all parts of the world. In 
1838 G. D. Colton came with a chest of tools as his sole pos- 
session. He made furniture for a while, but there was a 
demand for farm implements and he established another of 
Galesburg’s large institutions for the manufacture of plows 
and cultivators. In 1837 H. H. May began experimenting to 
adapt the plow to the sticky soil of Illinois, and in 1842 in- 
vented the steel plow. His sons devised an improved wind 
mill which they still manufacture. Other farm implements 
have been invented here. Prior to 1844 families made their 
own brooms. At that time a student paid his way through 
Knox College by making brooms from corn raised on the col- 
lege farm. The cornfield has long since disappeared, but on 
a portion of it stands a broom factory which employs a large 
number of men. The principal manufacturing industries are 
thus literally ‘‘children of the soil.” 

There are numerous other transforming industries com- 
prising factories and mills of various kinds. Here also must 
be listed carpenters, masons, bakers, tailors, dressmakers, 
shoemakers, etc. These individuals, or groups of individuals, 
together with the lands and buildings which they occupy and 
the implements employed in their activities, form the organs 
for the production of wealth. In the development of these 
industries we must again note the gradual specialization of 
activities from the community as a whole, or from the several 
families, into the hands of special organs whose service, how- 
ever, is still for the community in general. 

Barter was at first the common method of exchange. A 
general store was opened where anything could be bought 
‘from a cambric needle to a crow bar, from a yard of muslin 
to a grindstone, from a sheet of paper or a school book toa 
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gallon of New Orleans molasses.” The proprietor dwelt in 
his store. Money was a rare article and the storekeeper sold 
on long credit, finally taking his pay in wheat and hogs 
which he carted to Peoria or Chicago. Other stores came 
which dealt in special commodities until now there is a store 
for almost every kind of article. The mercantile business 
has concentrated in the center of the town, beginning around 
the public square and extending east on Main street. It is 
now beginning to spread out on the side streets. A further 
centralization of business took place in the establishment of 
department stores, of which there are two or three. These 
are not a return to the ‘‘general store” plan, but are the 
grouping under a single roof of a number of special stores, 
each in charge of a specialist. About the same time that de- 
partment stores were inaugurated, ‘‘corner groceries,” or 
general stores began to appear in the outskirts of town. 
Galesburg is dependent upon all the world for articles of 
necessity, comfort and luxury. A complicated network of 
activities is in operation whereby a citizen of Galesburg may 
obtain, for example, some Japanese tea in exchange for a 
bushel of wheat. A vast number of laborers, factories, mar- 
kets, railroad and steamship lines, etc., are working to effect 
the exchange. Government must establish a medium of ex- 
change which banks issue and circulate. Markets and boards 
of exchange, telegraph companies and newspapers gather in- 
formation in order that prices may be established and regu- 
lated. The store, the grain elevators, and the various mar- 
kets, are the local organs which connect the individuals of 
the community with the complicated machinery of exchange. 
The mercantile establishments of Galesburg stand, for the 
most part, directly between the individual producers and con- 
sumers of the community and the external world. On the 
one hand are those institutions which gather up the grain, 
live stock, and other produce from the local producers for 
shipment; and on the other hand are the retail stores which 
distribute among the local consumers commodities from 
abroad, and also effect exchanges between members of the 
community. But besides these smaller centers of distribution 
there are a few larger centers, viz: wholesale and commission 
houses, which extend their activities over larger territories 
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and mediate between the local dealers and the external world. 
But this form of activity is but little developed as yet. 

Every institution which employs men distributes wealth in 
the form of wages. Railroads, factories, stores, all perform 
this service. Such institutions as the Covenant Mutual Life 
and the Scandinavian Mutual Aid Associations, whose head- 
quarters are in Galesburg, collect a fraction of the wages of 
men throughout the United States and Canada, a portion of 
which is distributed in payment of claims and as wages 
whence it is redistributed throughout society. 

(d.) Organs for the Transmission of Wealth. The two 
benefit associations just named, together with other life in- 
surance companies which have agencies in Galesburg, per- 
form the important service of providing for the transmission 
of wealth from one generation to the next. ‘This is chiefly a 
family function directed by the laws of inheritance. Govern- 
ment also provides for it in the case of public lands and build- 
ings, the public library, etc. 

This outline of the organs for the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth should not be left without emphasizing the 
interaction between wealth and the two primary elements of 
society and their influence upon social development as a 
whole. While the character of the land, the temperament of 
the people, the increase of population and the consequent ex- 
tension of settlement, and the natural development of social 
arrangements favored the production of wealth; on the other 
hand, the increase of wealth furthered the development of the 
land, permitted the improvement of social arrangements, and 
multiplied the intellectual, aesthetic, and religious advan- 
tages, at the same time that it brought new moral dangers. 

The University of Chicago. ArTuHUR W. Dunn. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT AND PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY- 
THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 


The Twenty-Third Conference of Charities and Correction will be 
held in Grand Rapids, June 4 to 10, 1896. It is expected that the at- 
tendance will exceed that of any preceding meeting. [For full 
announcement in regard to accomodations, officers, etc., see March 
REVIEW. | 

PROGRAM. 


THURSDAY, 4TH, 8:00 P. M. 

1.— Opening Exercises at Cecilia Hall. Bishop Geo. D. Gillespic, of 
Grand Rapids, presiding. 2.—Addresses of Welcome: Gov. John T. 
Rich for the State of Michigan; Hon. H. J. Hollister for the local char- 
ities of Grand Rapids; President Angell for the educational institutions 
of Michigan. 3.—Response by Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, of Green Bay, 
Wis. 4.—President’s Address by Albert O. M. Wright, of Madison, 
Wis. 5,—Reception. 

FRIDAY 5TH, 9;00 To 11:00 a. M. 





SECTION MEETINGS. 

Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, room 2; Chairman, H. Briggs, 
Rochester, N. Y. 1.—Paper by Supt. W. G. Fairbanks, Middletown, 
Conn., ‘‘ How May Patriotism be Best Taught in a Juvenile Institu- 
tion?’’ Discussion led by Supt. Ira Otterson, Jamesburg, N. J. 2.— 
Conference.—‘‘ What Intelligent Measures are Being Taken to Over- 
come the Use of the Tramp and Criminal Dialect by Juvenile Delin- 
quents?’’ 3.—Roll Call of Institutions. 

Section II.—Charity Organization, room 3; Chairman, Philip W. 
Ayers, Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. 1.—Subject, ‘‘ Codperation in Charitable 
Work.”’ 

Section III.—Chronic Insane Poor, room 3; Chairman, Samuel Bell, 
M. D., Newberry, Mich. 1.—Paper by Dr. Perry Wade, Baltimore, M. 
D., on ‘Convalescent Homes for the After-Treatment of the Insane.’’ 
Discussion led by Dr. George H. Rohe, Catonsville, Md., and Dr. E. A. 
Christian, Pontiac, Mich. 2.—Paper by Dr. Hal. C. Wyman, Detroit, 
Mich., on ‘‘Some Methods of Caring for the Chronic Insane Poor.’’ 
Discussion led by Hon. Z. R. Pangborn, Jersey City, N. J., and Dr. R. 
D. Eastman, Topeka, Kan. 3.—Paper by Hon. W. P. Letchworth, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on ‘*‘ Provision for Epileptics.”’ 

Section IV.—Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, room 4; Chairman, Hon. 
C. E. Faulkner, Atchison, Kan. 


FRIDAY, 5TH, 11:00 A. M. TO 1:00 Pp. M.—GENERAL SESSION. 
Subject, ‘‘ Soldiers’ Homes.”’ 
FRIDAY, 5TH, 2:30 To 4:30 Pp. Mt —SECTION MEETINGS. 


Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, room 2. 1.—Paper, ‘‘ The 
Proper Relative Importance to be Given to Scholastic and Industrial 
(321) 
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Education.’’ Secretary Mary E. Cobb, Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion 
led by Supt. Lucy M. Sickles, Adrian, Mich. 2.—Conference, ‘‘Do 
Those who are Most Advanced in Studies, When Paroled, Make the 
Best Records?’’ 3.—Roll Call of Institutions. 

Section V.—Child-Saving Work; Chairman, H. W. Lewis, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1.—Paper by Rev. E. P. Savage, State Supt. Minnesota 
Childrens’ Home Society, St. Paul, Minn. Subject—‘‘Truant Fath- 
ers.’’ Results of two years’ studies. 2.—Paper by James Smith, Supt. 
Ohio Humane Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘‘Experience in the city of 
Cincinnati.’’ 3.—Discussion. 

Section IV.—Soldiers’ Homes; chairman, Hon. C. E. Faulkner, 
Atchison, Kan. 

Section III. -Chronic Insane Poor. 1.—Paper by Dr 
Ionia, Mich., on ‘‘Care of the Criminal Insane.’’ 2.—Discussion, led 
by Dr. H Wey, Elmira, N. Y., and Dr. E. W. Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 
3.—Paper by Dr W. A. Gordon, Winnebago, Wis., on ‘‘ The Separation 
of the Acute From the Chronic Insane in Our Hospitals.’’ 4.—Discus- 
sion, led by Dr. W. B. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind., and F. B. Sanborn, 
Concord Mass. 


FRIDAY, 5TH, 8:00 To 10:00 p. M.k—GENERAL SESSION. 
Subject, ‘‘ The Merit System in Public Institutions.’’ Chairman, 
Hon. Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia. 


SATURDAY, 6TH, 9:00 To 11:00 A. M.—SECTION MEETINGS. 


Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, room 2. 1.—Paper, ‘‘Should 
Boys of Tender Age and Without Criminal Tendencies, be Sent to 
Schools Where Older boys With Criminal Tendencies are Confined?’”’ 
Supt. E. Carl Bank, Ione, Cal. 2.—Discussion, led by Maj. R. W. Mc- 
Claughry, Pontiac, Ill. 3.—Paper, ‘‘The Objects of Military Train- 
ing,’’ Supt. John E St. John, Lansing, Mich. 4.—Discussion, led by 
Supt. J. H. Eastman, Howard R. I. 

Section II.—Charity Organization, room 3. 1.—Subject, ‘‘ Friendly 
Visiting.’? 2.—Paper by Mrs. L. P. Rowland. 

Section VI.—The Merit System in Public Institutions, room 4; chair- 
man, Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SATURDAY, 6TH, 11:00 A. M. TO 1:00 P. Mk —GENERAL SESSION. 

Subject: ‘*‘The Chronic Insane Poor.’’ 1.—Report of Committees 
by the Chairman. 2—Paper by Judge A. J. Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
“‘Suggestions With Reference to the Increase of Insanity.’’ 3.-—Paper 
by Dr. Jules Moral, Ghent, Belgium, on ‘“‘ Observations as an Alienist 
for Five Years to the Belgium Prisons ’’ 4.—Discussion. 

SATURDAY, 6TH, 2:30 TO 4:30 P. M.—SECTION MEETINGS. 

Section 1.—Juvenile Reformatories, room 2. 1.—Paper, ‘‘ What 
Should Determine the Length of a Child’s Detention in a Reform 
School?’”’ by Supt. T. J. Charlton, Plainfield, Ind. 2.—Discussion, led 
by Supt. John T. Mallalieu. 3.—Conference, ‘‘ What Efforts are Being 
Put Forth for the Special Benefit of the Chronic Delinquent Child?’’ 
4.—Roll Call of Institutions. 
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Section V.—Child-Saving Work, room 3. Subject: ‘‘Child Saving 
by the Catholic Agencies in the United States.’’ 1.—Paper by Thos. 
F. Ring, of Boston, Mass., President Particular Council of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 2.—Discussion by leading Catholics. 

Section III.—Chronic Insane Poor, room 1. Subject: ‘‘ State vs. 
County Care.’’ 1.—Paper by Dr. A. H. Tobey, Toledo, Ohio, on ‘‘ State 
Care.’’ 2.—Paper by Mr. James Heg, Lake Geneva, Wis., on ‘‘ County 
Care Under State Supervision.’’ 3.— Discussion, led by Dr. J. L. Hild- 
rath, Cambridge, Mass., H. C. Filler, Columbus, Ohio, and Frederick 
Wilkins, Viroqua, Wis. 

SATURDAY, 6TH, 8:00 TO 10:00 P. M.—GENERAL SESSION. 

Subject: ‘‘ Juvenile Reformatories.”’ 

SUNDAY, 7TH, 10:30 A. M. 

In the Park Congregational Church. Conference sermon by Prof. 
Francis Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass. Other services which will be 
announced in the local newspapers, will be held at the same time in the 
various churches by members of the Conference. 

SUNDAY, 7TH, 3:00 P. M. 

Mass Meeting in Lockerby Hall. Subject, ‘‘ Charity Organization.”’ 
1.—Report of Committee, by the chairman, Philip W. Ayres, Chicago, 
Ill. 2.—Address by Mr. C. S. Loch, London, England. 3.—Address by 
Prof. C. R. Henderson, Chicago, Ill., ‘‘ The Scope and Influence of a 
Charity Organization Society.’’ 4.—Address by Miss Mary E. Mc- 


Dowell, Chicago, Ill., on ‘‘ Friendly Visiting.”’ 


SUNDAY, 7TH, 7:30 P. M. 

Mass Meeting in Lockerby Hall. Subject, ‘‘Social Settlement and 
the Labor Question.’’ Addresses as follows: 1.—Miss Julia C. Lath- 
rop, of Hull House, Caicago, Ill., ‘* What the Settlement Work Stands 
For.’’ 2.—Dean Hodges, Chairman Council, South End House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and founder Kingsly House, Pittsburg, Pa., ‘‘ Religion in 
the Settlement.’’* 3.—John D. Flanigan, President State Federation of 
Labor, Grand Rapids, Mich., ‘‘ The Ideal of the Trade Union.’”’ 4.— 
Mrs. Florence Kelly, State Factory Inspector, Chicago, Ill., ‘‘ The 
Working Child.’”’ 5.—Prof. Graham Taylor, Warden Chicago Com- 
mons, Chicago, II1l., ‘‘ The Settlement and the Labor Movements.”’ 

MONDAY, 8TH, 9:00 To 11:00 A. M.— SECTION MEETINGS. 


Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, room 2. 1.—Paper, ‘‘ The 
Effects of Physical Defects Upon Those Who Remain Incorrigible 
Under the Influences of a Properly Conducted Juvenile Institution,’’ 
by F. H. Nibeckev, Glen Mills, Pa. 2.—Discussion, led by Lewis W. 
Rose, Rochester, N. Y. 

Section II.—Charity Organization, room 3; Chairman, Philip W. 
Ayers, Chicago Ill. 3.—Joint Meeting with Anti-Tramp Society. 

MONDAY, 8TH, 11:00 A. M. TO 1:00 P. M_—GENERAL SESSION. 


**Scientific Study of Social Problems,’’ Chairman, S. G. Smith, D. 
D., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MonpDaAY, 8TH, 2:30 TO 4:30 Pp. M.—SECTION MEETINGS. 


Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, room 2, The Section will visit 
the Industrial School for Boys at Lansing. 

Section V.—Child Saving Work, room 3; Chairman, H. W. Lewis, 
Washington, D. C. Subject: ‘*‘Foundlings.’’? 1.—Paper by Annette 
J. Shaw, M. D., Eau Claire, Wis.. President W. C. T. U. Home for 
Girls, on ‘‘ Methods of Dealing with Mothers and Infants.’’ 2.—Paper 
by Kate Walker Barrett, of Georgia, National Organizer of Florence 
Crittenden Missions, on ‘‘ Motherhood a Means of Regeneration.’’ 3,— 
Discussion. 

Section VII.—Municipal and County Charities, room 4; Chairman, 
Hon. James H. Stout, Menominee, Wis. Subject, ,*Vagrancy.’”’ 1.— 
Paper by A. O. Wright, Madison, Wis., President National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, on ‘‘Tramps.’’ 2.—Paper by H. M. 
Blackstone, Bridgewater, Mass., Supt. State Farm, on ‘‘ State Work- 
houses far Tramps.’’ 3.—Paper by Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., President Anti-Tramp Society, Ann Arbor, on ‘‘ The Treat- 
ment of Tramps in Small Cities.’? 4.—Discussion. 

Section VIII.—Social Settlements, at Woman’s Literary Club; Chair- 
man, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Hull House, Chicago, Ill. 


MonDAY, 8TH, 8:00 To 10:00 Pp. M.—GENERAL SESSION. 


Subject: “Child Saving Work.’? In Cecilia Hall. 1.—Paper by 
Alice J. Mott of Faribault, Minn., on “Extension of the Field of Use- 
fulness of the Trained Care Taker.’’ 2.—Report of the Committees on 
Child Saving by the Chairman, H. W. Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
Illustrated with a stereopticon. 


TUESDAY, 9TH, 9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—SECTION MEETINGS. 


Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories. Room 2. Chairman, Franklin 
H. Briggs, Rochester, N. Y. 1.—Paper, ‘‘The Placing Out in Homes 
and the Supervision of Paroled Children,’ by Supt. E. M. Carpenter, 
New York City. 2.—Discussion of Paper, led by Supt. J. W. Brown, 
Redwing, Minn. 3.—Conference: ‘‘What Moral and Religious Instruc- 
tion is Being Given in Reform Schools?’’ 4.—Roll Call of Institutions. 

Section II.—Charity Organization, Room 3. Chairman, Philip W. 
Ayres. Paper by Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Madison, Wis., on ‘‘Philan- 
thropy as an Economic Force.”’ 

The Anti-Tramp Society, Room 1. 


TUESDAY, 9TH, 11:00 A. M. TO 1:00 P. M.—GENERAL SESSIGN. 


Municipal and County Charities. Chairman, Hon. Jas. H. Stout, 
Menominee, Wis. 1.—Report from Chairman. 2.—Paper by Mrs. E. 
E. Williams, Elizabeth, N. J., Secretary State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, on ‘*The Relation of Municipal and County Charities to the Com- 
monwealth.’”? 3—Paper by M. McG. Dana, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
late member of Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities, 
on “Out-Door Relief, How to do Away With it and the Economic 
Benefit.”’ 
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TUESDAY, 9TH, 2:30 TO 4:30 P. M., IN CECILIA HALL.—SECTION MEETINGS. 

Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, Room 2. Separate meetings 
for men and women. Women’s meeting presided over by Mrs. Lucy 
M. Sickles, Adrian, Mich. Men’s meeting in Park Congregational 
church. 

Section V.—Child Saving Work, Room 3. Subject: ‘‘Institution 
Life of Children.’’ 1.—Paper by Walter Delafield, D. D., Chicago, Ill., 
President Church Home for Orphans, on ‘Effect of Institution Life 
Upon American Childhood.’? 2.—Paper by Lyman P. Alden, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., Supt. Rose Orphan Home, on ‘‘Practical Details of Insti- 
tution Management.’’ 3.—Discussions. 

Section VII.—Municipal and County Charities, Room 4. Subject: 
‘“‘Out-Door Relief.’” 1—Paper by Mrs. Frances A. Swan, Scranton, 
Pa. (Director of Poor.) 2.—Paper by Hon. Hewitt, Jersey City, (Supt. 
of Poor.) 3.—Paper by Jas. F. Jackson, St. Paul, Minn., Sec’y Asso- 
ciated Charities, ‘*The St. Paul Method of Out-Door Relief.’’ 4.—Dis- 
cussion. 

Section III.—Social Settlements. Chairman, Julia C. Lathrop, Hull 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


TUESDAY, 9TH, 8:00 To 10:00 Pp. M.—GENERAL SESSON. 
Subject: ‘‘Prison Reform.’’ Address, Warren F. Spalding. War- 
den Henry Wolfer, judge event. 


WEDNESDAY, 10TH, 9:00 To 11:00 A. M.—SECTION MEETINGS. 

Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories, Room 2. 1.—Paper, ‘tin What 
Branches Should Scholastic Education be Given in a Reform School?’’ 
by Supt. T. F. Chapin, Westboro, Mass. Discussion, led by E. P. 
Wentworth, Portland, Maine. 2.—Paper, ‘‘At What Age May Pupils 
be Admitted to Trade Schools with Benefit Either to Their General 
Education or Productive Ability?’’ by Rev. Samuel Thatcher, Meriden, 
Conn. 3.—Discussion, led by Supt. C. W. Ainsworth, Plankinton, S. D. 

Section II.—Charity Organization, Room 3. Chairman, Philip W. 
Ayres, Chicago, Ill. (Unite with Social Settlement Section.) 

Section —.—Scientific Study of Social Problems. Chairman, S. G. 
Smith, D. D., St. Paul. 

Section VII.—Municipal and County Charities. ‘‘ Immigration and 
Inter-State Migration.’’ 1.—Paper by Dr. Chas. S. Hoyt, Albany, N. 
Y., Immigration Agent State Board of Charities, ‘‘ Immigration in Its 
Relation to Municipal and County Charities.’’ 2.—Paper by Hon. 
Richard Guenther, Oshkosh, Wis., (Member State Board of Control) on 
United States legislation on ‘‘ Immigration of the Defective Classes.”’ 
3.—Paper by H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn., Secretary State Board of 
Charities and Correction, ‘‘ Proposed Inter-State Legislation Respect- 
ing to Regulate Inter-State Ligation of Paupers.’’ 4.—Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY, 10TH, 11:00 A. M. To 1:00 P. M.—GENERAL, SESSION. 

Subject, ‘‘ The Feeble-Minded.”’ 

WEDNESDAY, 10TH, 2:30 To 4:30 Pp. M.—SECTION MEETINGS. 

Section I.—Juvenile Reformatories. 1.—Paper, ‘‘The Effects of 
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Physical Surroundings in the Character Building of Delinquent Boys 
and Girls,’’ Mrs. W. G. Fairbank, Middletown, Conn. 2.—Discussion 
of paper, led by Supt. A. W. Stiles, Delaware, O. 

Section V.—Child Saving; Chairman, H. W. Lewis, Washington, D. 
C. 1.—Paper by J. J. Kelso, Toronto, Canada, Supt. of Neglected and 
Dependent Children of Ontario, on ‘‘ Revival of the Curfew Law.’’ 
2.—Paper by Rev. Geo. K. Hoover, Chicago, Ill., Gen. Supt. Chiidrens 
Home Society, on ‘‘ Placing Out Work Without the Use of an Institu- 
tion.’’ 3.—Discussion. 

Section VII.—Municipal and County Charities. Subject, ‘‘Poor- 
house Management.’’ 1.—Paper by Mrs. M. D. Forbes, Menominee, 
Wis., Matron County Asylum and Poorhouses, on ‘‘ Employment in 
Poorhouses.’’ 1.—Paper by Earnest Bicknell, Indianapolis, Ind., Sec- 
retary State Board of Charities, on ‘‘ Poorhouse Sanitation.’’ 2°—Pa- 
per by Joseph Byers, Columbus, O., Secretary State Board of Charities, 
on ‘*‘ Poorhouse Discipline.’’ 3.—Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY, 10TH, 8:00 To 10:00 P. M.—CLOSING SESSION. 


A returning rate of one-third on the ‘‘certificate plan’’ has been 
granted for those paying full fare to Grand Rapids by the Railway 
Association of Michigan, the Central Passenger Ccmmittee, the Wes- 
tern Passenger Association, the Trunk Line Association, the New 
England Passenger Association and the Southern States Passenger 


Association. They cover practically the whole of the United States 
and Canada, and apply to all persons who come to Grand Rapids for 
the purpose of attending the Conference. 

N. B.—Reduced railroad rates are ordered to members upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: First, That in every case the member of the Con- 
ference shall obtain a certificate at the starting point, in due form, from 
the ticket agent when his ticket is purchased, showing fare paid and 
route travelled; second, that at least one hundred certificates shall be 
presented. 

The railroad companies desire that emphasis be laid on the follow- 
ing points; a. Ask fora certificate when you buy ticket at starting 
point; 46. Apply for same at least 30 minutes before departure; c. 
If your ticket agent has no certificates, buy ticket to nearest important 
station and obtain certificate there; d. Certificates must be endorsed 
by the secretary at Grand Rapids; e. No refund of fare will be made 
on account of failure to obtain certificate; /. For additional infor- 
mation as to transportation apply to your local ticket agent who will 
give or obtain it. If he fails, write to the General Secretary of the 
Conference. 

The Railway Association of Michigan has granted a round trip rate 
of one fare for all business orignating in the state of Michigan. 

N. B.—In order to obtain the benefiit of this rate Michigan dele- 
gates must write in advance to L. C. Storrs, Lansing, Michigan, and 
obtain a certificate from him to be used in purchasing a ticket. 
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Tennessee’s State Board of Charities.—The State of Tennessee 
has organized a Board of Charities of which the following named per- 
sons are the members: Mr. Louis Tillman, Knoxville; Mr. G. H. 
Slaughter, St. Bethlehem; Mr. James D. Barbee, Nashville; Mr. W. H. 
Taylor, New Market; Dr. Hugh W. Tate, Bolivar; Mr. Bolton Smith, 
Memphis. 


The Marriage Rate in Massachusetts.—It was observed years ago 
by Dr. Farr, the great English statistician, that the Marriage Returns 
in England ‘‘point out periods of prosperity little less distinctly than 
the funds measure the hopes and fears of the money market.’’ Mr. F. 
S. Crum, of Cornell, has given special study to the marriage rate in 
Massachusetts and presents, among others, the following interesting 
statistics: 

The marriage rate of Massachusetts may also be said to be a barom- 
eter of prosperity. The fluctuations in the marriage curves correspond 
very strikingly with the rise and fall in industrial, commercial, and 
financial prosperity. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, enumerates the following industrial depressions as having 
occurred in the United States since 1850: (1) that of 1857, ushered in 
by financial disturbances; (2) the stagnation of business in 1867, being 
a slight reaction against the speculation following the close of the 
war: (3) the serious and prolonged depression of 1873-78; and (4) the de- 
pression of 1882-86. It is a striking fact that the decline in the Massa- 
chusetts marriage curve is generally coincident with the years thus 
marked by industrial depression, and it is almost literally true that we 
can distinguish on her marriage curve the effect of the principal 
changes in her economic condition. ‘The year 1878 marked the close of 
the longest and most severe industrial depression in the history of 
Massachusetts, and the marriage rate for that year was the lowest re- 
corded since registration began in 1839. 

It may be urged that it is merely by chance that the decline in the 
rate in Massachusetts corresponds with these periods of industrial de- 
pression. There are fairly accurate marriage returns for the States of 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, Maryland and Michigan, 
since 1870, and the uniformity with which a low marriage rate occurs 
in these States during the two periods of industrial stagnation, 1873-78 
and 1882-83, is strong proof of the close relation of marriage and pros- 
perity, and a sufficient answer to the objection that Massachusetts may 
be an exceptional State. 


The Foulke and Long Institute.—This institution for the indus- 
trial education of young girls from thirteen to seventeen, is growing 
rapidly. Opened in 1887 it is now well established in Philadelphia 
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with nearly seventy pupils. The fact that these pupils attend five dif- 
ferent churches shows that it is undenominational in spirit. From the 
last report we learn that pupils are admitted on three months’ trial. 
If muttially satisfactory, they are then legally transferred to the care 
of the Institute, all control being relinquished by parents, guardians 
or relatives. 

It is especially desired to give the advantages of this school to 
worthy girls, of good mental powers, studious and sensible of the need 
of self-support. Theaimof the directors is to send out valuable work- 
ing women, who will do honor to their training. Not only orphanage, 
and present necessity for a home, but ability and purpose to become a 
bread-winner by the knowledge gained, are considered in deciding upon 
an application for admission. The directors reserve the right to dis- 
miss at any time a pupil unable or unwilling to derive reasonable ben- 
efit from her stay. 

The pupils are given motherly care and influence, maintained, 
clothed, and all expenses paid, while under instruction. ‘The ordinary 
English branches, household work, cookery, laundry work, sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, bookkeping, stenography and typewriting, 
and other pursuits in conformity with the will of Mrs. Long, are 
taught, by competent instructors, in a school building separate from 
the Home, during six hours daily. 

The aim is to give each pupil during the first years of her course: 

1. Instruction in the common English Branches, 

2. Training in Household Work and Service. 

3. Practical Knowledge of Plain Sewing, Cutting and Fitting of 
Garments, and Plain Dressmaking. 

Each pupil must studiously perfect herself in these, as needed by 
all women and in all occupations and positions of life. 

The pupil may make choice for the closing year of a supplementary 
course, to prepare herself for some one employment, in the lines indi- 
cated by the will of the founder of the Institute. 

The cost for 1895, the average number being sixty-two, was per cap- 
ita, $203. 


State Board of North Carolina.—The report of the State Board of 
Charities of North Carolina shows how much may be accomplished in 
the way of supervision and suggestion, for if the work grows there in 
the future as fast as it has within the last two or three years North 
Carolina will soon be abreast of states which have long had boards of 
public charities. From this report we gather the following facts: For 
the insane during the last two years $439,381 have been expended in 
the three hospitals. The percentage of recoveries has been 33 per 
cent., 46 per cent. and 77 per cent. in the three hospitals. Into the in- 
stitution of the blind and the deaf and dumb the kindergarten has 
been introduced with good results. The change in the penitentiary 
system shows besides ‘‘the decrease of cost to the people and the es- 
tablishment of habits of industry in those pursuits which the convict 
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will find most readily open to him after leaving the penitentiary, 
greatly improved health and habits have resulted, as shown by the de- 
crease in mortality and general improvement in the status of the con- 
victs.’”? Strong efforts are making for the establishment of a state re- 
form school for young offenders. The report includes 193 reports from 
country institutions. About half of these show that many things 
greatly need betterment, but undoubtedly the first step in that direc- 
tion is in the plain statement of the facts. Nothing seems to have 
been concealed, but the worst side of the case is frankly stated. Some 
of the prisons are overcrowded by federal prisoners and an earnest 
appeal has been made to the United States government for an appro- 
priation to build prisons at certain points for United States prisoners. 
Among the subjects suggested as proper for state legislation are the 
following: A difference in treatment of those under arrest upon sus- 
picion, and those actually convicted of infamous crimes; separate 
wards for criminal insane; the organization of city hospitals in all 
towns of suitable size, and the best methods of discouraging public 
executions. It is a little singular that North Carolina and Massachu- 
setts, a state which would probably plume herself upon her superior- 
ity in some respects, should both at the same time be discussing the 
best methods of “discouraging public executions.’’ Massachusetts 
having recently allowed some hundreds of people, many of them al- 
most boys, to see a man hung, it is high time to take up this subject. 
If capital punishment must be allowed there is no question but it 
should be done without publicity, only those being present who can 
testify that life has been taken with decency and despatch. Ten wit- 
nesses should be all-sufficient. 


Condition of Labor in Greece.—Consul Horton, of Athens, presents 
a report to the State Department in regard to the laboring classes in 
Greece that has in it some items of much interest. Of those who work 
for a fixed daily-wage, mechanics, marble cutters and furniture makers 
receive the highest wages, viz: 88, 8214 and 77 cents, respectively, per 
day. Coopers, tailors, pressmen in printing shops and others receive 
only 33 cents. It is stated that many people, such as tailors’ employes, 
girls in dressmaking shops, apprentices, work for as little as 5 cents 
perday. ‘The working people of Greece rarely eat meat, many of them 
only once or twicea year. These meals consist almost invariably of a 
‘“‘bit of bread, some sour cheese and a few olives, washed down with 
half acent’s worth of wine, twice a day.’’ The total cost of a meal 
of this sort is estimated at 3.8 cents. 

There are many days in the year on which, for religious motives, 
the Greek people practically eat nothing at all, with the exception of 
a few pennies’ worth of the ‘‘food for fasting days,’’ and there are four 
long fasts in the year, viz, fifty days before Easter, forty before Christ- 
mas, eighteen in June, and fifteen in August. 

Notwithstanding the low wages, there are thirty-three holidays in 
the year on which no laborers work. In addition to these, each trade 
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has its especial day, and no craftsman will follow his calling on the 
anniversary of the saint whose name he bears. 

The cheapest lodgings in Athens cost about $1.10 per month. Houses 
of three and four rooms can be rented at from $3.50 to $560 per month. 
Of course, such houses are in the outskirts of the town, or in the coun- 
try. A small dwelling can be built for from 2,000 to 7,000 drachmas 
($220 to $770). 

Despite the low scale of wages, the condition of the laboring classes 
here is not one of comparative misery. ‘This fact is due largely to the 
climate, the suffering consequent upon extreme cold weather being un- 
known here. Beggary is rare,and drunkenness is almost non-existent. 
The universal drink of Greek wage workers is ‘‘resinato’’—native wine, 
flavored with resin from the pine tree. It is wholesome and pure, and 
comparatively genial in in its effects. 

Pipe smoking is not indulged in. Tobacco, costing about 3.3 cents 
every two days, is consumed in the form of cigarettes. 

It is but fair to add that the Greek laborer does not accomplish as 
much in a day as his fellow-workman in the United States, nor does 
he do his work so well. This statement is broadly applicable to all the 
departments of manual labor. 


Commitment of the Insane in the Southern States.—Dr. Wim. 
Francis Drewry, First Assistant Physician of the Central State Hos- 
pital of Virginia, recently presented a paper to the Association of 
Southern Hospitals for the Insane, in which he makes the following 
brief review of the laws of the different Southern States: 


In Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina we have the rudest 
procedure. In these States the question of zusanity is decided by three 
justices of the peace, who, in Virginia, may have the advice of a physi- 
cian. In North Carolina and in West Virginia the law specifies that a 
physician must appear as an ordinary witness at the ‘‘trial of the al- 
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leged lunatic.’’ In all three States it must be proven to the satisfaction 
of the presiding magistrates ‘‘that the person ts insane,’’ is injurious to 
self and disadvantageous, if not dangerous, tothe community,’’ before 
a ‘‘warrant’’ can be issued to commit to an asylum. 

In Tennessee, commitment of the indigent insane is obtained by 
one justice of the peace, who takes the testimony of competent wit- 
nesses, one of whom must bea physician. The patient may or may 
not be present at the inquest. Zhe justice decides as to sanity and or- 
ders to an asylum, if he thinks proper to do so. In the case of pay- 
patients, admission to a hospital is secured on a sworn certificate of a 
reputable physician, declaring the person to be insane and a fit subject 
of special care and treatment. 

In Mississippi the question of zmsanity is decided by a jury of six 
laymen, after the examination of witnesses. The examination of a@ 
physician is not required. 'The jury returns to the court, before which 
the alleged lunatic is tried, a verdict of sane or insane, as the case may 
be, and the commitment is ordered. In this State (Mississippi) there 
is, however, another method recognized by law, consisting of a sworn 
statement of three citizens, two of whom must be reputabdie practicing 
physicians. 

In Georgia the law requires that a jury of twelve citizens, including 
one physician, shall examine by inspection the person, hear testimony, 
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and then render a verdict in accordance with their opinion. If the 
person is adjudged insane, the ordinary commits to an asylum. 

I am informed that in this State (Georgia) a pay-patient may be 
committed on the certificate of three reputable physicians, or one from 
such physicians and two reputable citizens, stating the cause of appli- 
cation. 

In Texas and in Kentucky a person is adjudged insane 4y a regu- 
larly impannelled Jury and committed by a Circuit or County Court judge. 
The proceedings are practically the same as in criminal cases, the 
Commonwealth being represented by the regular prosecuting attorney 
and the person whose mental condition is in question, by counsel ap- 
pointed by the Court. In 7Zexas a medical witness is required. In 
Kentucky the individual who is thought to be insane, must be present 
in court during the proceedings, or there must be presented an affidavit 
from two physicians certifying that they have personally examined the 
‘“‘defendant,’’ and that he is insane; and that his condition is such that 
it would be unsafe to bring him into court. 

In South Carolina a Circuit judge or Probate judge secures all 
available information from competent witnesses regarding the person 
supposed to be insane, and also a certificate signed by two physi- 
cians, whom he selects, bearing on the person’s mental health, and 
then orders the commitment, if he (the judge) zs satisfied that insanity 
extsts. 

In Missouri indigent patients are admitted to the asylum on an o7- 
der from the County Court judge. Pay-patients are admitted on the 
certificate of two physicians, sworn to before a notary. 

In Louisiana and in Florida, upon the petition or complaint of any 
person, the sheriff brings an alleged lunatic before a Parish or Circuit 
Court judge, who, unaided by medical witne or opinion, pronounces 
upon the mental state of the said person, and, if thought to be insane, 
commits him to an asylum. Inthe former State the Board of Admin- 
istrators of the Asylum are authorized by law to admit insane persons 
without an order of the judge. 

In Alabama a person cannot be received into the State Hospital for 
the Insane except through the order of a Probate judge, who, \o ascer- 
tain insanity in any given case, shall call to his aid at least one phy- 
sician in good standing and other witnesses, and ‘‘investigate the facts 
of the case, either with or without the presence in court of the 
person whose sanity is in question, according to his Honor’s discre- 
tion.’’ If the judge, or the jury, if there be one, believe that satis- 
factory evidence has been adduced to show the person to be insane, the 
jury commits him or her to the State Hospital at Tuscaloosa. 

In Maryland patients may be committed either upon the certificate 
of two qualified physicians, or upon an order of the Circuit Court fora 
county, or the Criminal Court of Baltimore city. The law also pro- 
vides that any person, being advised by his attending physician that 
he is insane, may voluntarily commit himself to an asylum for a limited 
time. 

It will be observed that in many of our Southern States, there is 
still retained on the statute books, laws embodying the essential feat- 
ures of the original ‘‘act for the apprehending ‘and punishment of dis- 
orderly persons.’’ This old Vagrant Act of 1744 reads thus: 

‘“‘Whereas, There are sometimes persons who, by lunacy or other- 
wise, are furiously mad, or are so far disordered in their senses that 
they may be dangerous to be permitted to go abroad; therefore, be it 
enacted that it shall and may be lawful for any two or more justices of 
the peace to cause to be apprehended and kept safely locked up in some 
secure place, and if such justices shall find it necessary, to be chained, 
if the last place of legal settlement be in such city, or within any town 
within such county.” 
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The methods of adjudging and committing an insane person, enum- 
erated above, are, in most instances, simply modifications, in different 
stages of improvement, of the vagrant act, and, consequently, more 
or less out of harmony with the present advanced state of knowledge 
of the pathology, the symptomatology and the treatment of mental 
diseases. 

The idea that judges of law, justices of the peace, juries of lay- 
men, and the like, have to decide upon one of the most important 
and oftentimes difficult questions in medical science, is simply ridicu- 
lous. 

The less the method assimilates to the proceedings against crimi- 
nals, and the more it recognizes the fundamental necessity for medi- 
cal decision, the more just, the more humane, the more scientific is the 
method. 

The ideal mode of commitment is that in which reliance is placed 
wholly and entirely in medical opinion. This idea is nearest ap- 
proached in some of the methods in Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Georgia; while in Virginia and one or two other States we are 
farthest removed from the correct method, though in those States where 
the decision rests with a lay jury or judge, there is no very marked 
improvement over the Virginia law. 


ORANGE BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


In the line of securing the codperation of the city authorities the 
Bureau has made encouraging progress. 
Last spring on the invitation of the Society, accompanied by the 


offer of an office, rent free, the Overseer of the Poor of Orange re- 
moved his headquarters to the Bureau building. After the lapse of a 
number of months, no especial results seemed apparent in the way of 
practical codperation, save that the Bureau workers had obtained by 
personal observation a knowledge of the number and personnel of those 
seeking the city’s aid. 

In the mid-winter, however, when the pressure for relief was great- 
est, the increase in the size of the Overseer’s relief bills aroused the 
attention or the Council, and in consequence, a meeting was arranged 
between the Poor and Alms Committee of the Orange Common Coun- 
cil and the Executive Committee of the Bureau. 

Asa result the following plan was drawn up, and was presented 
and adopted at a subsequent joint meeting of the two Committees: 

To the Poor and Alms Committee of the Common Council of the City of 

Orange, New Jersey. 

GENTLEMEN: Inaccordance with your suggestion that we formulate 
some plan for better codperation in the work of relief in which we are 
mutually engaged, we submit the following recommendations: 

1st. That the Overseer of the Poor be required to keep ina suitable 
book a complete alphabetical list of all applicants to him for aid, which 
shall include their full names and addresses, number of years resi- 
dence in the city and number of children or other persons dependent 
upon them. 

2nd. That he ascertain by investigation before giving relief a sec- 
ond time whether the applicant or any member of his or her family is 
capable of earning the relief required if work be provided. 

3rd. That in all cases where the alleged need is the result of lack 
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of employment, or can be relieved by the applicant’s own exertions or 
those of some member of the family if work is furnished, the Over- 
seer shall withhold direct relief, except in the first instance, and shall 
apply to the Bureau to furnish employment by which the immediate re- 
lief required can be earned. 

4th. That where the Bureau is unable to furnish work or find em- 
ployment for those referred to it by the Overseer, and in those cases 
where absolute physical incapacity, sickness, accident, or other good 
and sufficient cause makes it impossible for the applicant to work, the 
Overseer shall supply the immediate needs of the applicant. 

5th. That the investigations required of the Overseer may be made 
by him personally or by using the records and investigating agencies 
of the Bureau, but that his records shall state specifically whether the 
investigation of each case has been personal, or through the Bureau, 
or both. 

6th. That the Overseer be required to keep in journal form a com- 
plete record of each day’s applications and his disposition of them, in- 
cluding the kind and amount of relief given, and that the Bureau 
shall have access to such records in order to avoid duplication of aid 
and to give the Overseer the benefit of any information it may have 
(not already possessed by him) relating to the several cases. 

7th. That the recommendations of the Bureau asto giving or with- 
holding direct relief, which shall be acocompanied by the reasons 
therefor, be followed by the Overseer unless after personal investiga- 
tion he, or the Poor and Alms Committee of the Common Council, de- 
cide that the facts given by the Bureau are erroneous or the deductions 
therefrom are incorrect. 

8th. That in all cases where application is made to the Bureau for 
direct aid, which by reasonof such conditions as are hereinbefore men- 
tioned, it is proper to give, the Bureau may call upon the Overseer to 
furnish such relief as may be necessary, whether temporary or contin- 
uous, provided the applicants are legally entitled to such aid from the 
public funds of the city. 

9th. That upon the recommendation of the Bureau that any per- 
son be removed to the poor-house, with the reasons therefor, the Over- 
seer shall make inquiries about the circumstances of such person, and 
if found by reason of age or permanent disability to be a necessary 
and continuous charge upon the public, he shall forthwith place such 
person in the poor-house. 

10th. That-the Poor and Alms Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bureau meet together on one evening of each month to 
consider the various cases which have mutually come before the Over- 
seer and the Bureau, and the further development of serviceable codp- 
eration between them. (Signed) PRESIDENT B. A. C., 

For Executive Committee. 


Above recommendations were unanimously adopted by the Poor and 
Alms Committee, March 3, 1896. 
(Signed) CHAIRMAN Poor AND ALMS COMMITTEE. 


The joint meetings of the two committees have been held thus far 
with most encouraging results. The Overseer has decreased his relief 
to a minimum. reducing his office hours from one-half day three times 
a week to but one-half day each week, with evident good results. 

While the vicissitudes of politics will put out of office a number of 
the present Poor and Alms Committee, and will change its personnel, 
yet it is felt that the Bureau has secured a foothold, and, by proper 
care and effort, can retain it. A. W. McDouGALL, Gen. Secy, 





Charity Organization Society Summary, 


MARCH, 


1896, 
Financial. 


Current receipts from contributions...... $ 4,760 00 
3,742 99 
46 
Registration Bureau. 
Requests for information 426 
Reports sent out 697 
District and Central Office Bureau 
Work. 


New cases, through the District Offices.. 
New cases, through Registration Bureau. 
New cases through Joint Application 
Bureau 
Visits by agents. 
Coranitations at OCs... 06. sisccvcecwsices 
Street Beggars. 
Total number dealt with 
Of whom were warned 
Of whom were arrested and committed... 
Arrested by Police, and prosecuted by 
Oe Phe MOORE i. oieseis vig sin 8 ose Ks wis 
Wayfarer’s Lodge and Wood Yard. 
(516 West 28th street.) 
Days’ work given.... 
Loads of wood sold 
Park Avenue Laundry. 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
Women employed 
Days’ work given 
Receipts for work done 
Penny Provident Fund. 
(101 East 22d street.) 
Stamp stations 
Depositors (about) 
IE Ss sank oassycaxcraseenssee tonne $37,504 
Workrooms for Unskilled Women. 
(49 Prospect Place.) 
Days’ work given out... 
Night Office. 
Total applicants 
Total aided 


MARCH, 
1895. 


$ 3,485 
4,504 
14 


305 
50,359 
$38,478 
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OUR DUTY TO NATURE’S STEP-CHILDREN.* 


HIS Conference is concerned principally with aborma] 
beings and, in one sense, the more abnormal an indi- 
vidual, the greater his claim upon our sympathies. 

Scientists pursue the study of abnormal humanity with in- 
tense interest, for, in the minute differences between two 
clusters of brain sells under the microscopic lense, lies the 
tremendous secret of the union of mind with matter. Nor 
does Benevolence lag behind Science; a conscious soul, fore- 
doomed to treachery and cruelty by the anemic brain sub- 
stance which unites it to the cosmos, draws out from the 
careless world a wealth of pity and sympathy by recogni- 
tion,—in other words, understanding 7s sympathy. Stupidity 
is always unfeeling. 

The infant race, like every other infant, was lavish with 
its blame and its vengeance. Stocks and stones as well as 
maniacs were reprimanded and punished for the devils they 
maliciously entertained. 

There was once no line drawn between responsible and ir- 
responsible since all acts not praiseworthy were blameworthy. 
This line of responsibility, grudgingly admitted, is again dis- 
appearing, in the opposite direction—having covered the 
whole field of conduct—and as there was no irresponsibility, 
extremists now declare there is no responsibility. 

*Read before Section on Children, National Conference of Charities 


and Correction. 
(391) 





